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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
——~ > - 


HE fact of the week is the fall of Diippel. The Prussians, who 
“I have for two months been raining shells on the works, delivered 


"the final attack at ten a.m. on the 18thinst. It was successful ; but 


the Danes,.worn with fatigue and outnumbered by five to one, still 
seem to have resisted gallantly, and the storm cost the invaders 60 
officers. and 1,000 men killed and wounded. The Danes lost 
4,000 men killed, wounded, and prisoners, and the Commander- 
jn-Chief with the remnant of his force has retreated into Alsen. 
The Prussians are wild with joy at the news, the King in a 

eral order praises the ‘‘ Lord of Hosts,” whom he evidently 
considers, like Frederick, to be “on the side of the big battalions,” 
and has gone in person to enjoy a triumph in which he did not 
share. The army has been ordered to invade Jutland, and 
the excited Germans seem less disposed than ever to listen to any 
reasonable compromise. The news of the defeat has been received 
in Copenhagen with a strong feeling of depression, and in Eng- 
land with that stolid dull sense of annoyance which is among us 
the prelade to a burst of anger. No details of the battle had 
atrived up to the time of our going to press. 





Diippel having fallen the Conference has been again postponed. 
It was originally fixed for the 12th inst., but the Prussians were 
afraid of an armistice, and tutored the Diet to invent pretexts for 
délay; then the fall of the place being certain, the Diet elected 
their representative, and the 20th was selected as the day of meet- 
ing; then Diippel having fallen, the Prussians wished to ravage 
Jutland in comfort, and prevailed on M. Von Beust to be slow in 
packing, so that in consequence of his absence there might be a 
fresh postponement. The day now fixed is Monday, when we 
suppose the Prussian Ainbassador will fall sick, or hurt his foot, 
or lose some relative who must be lamented, or—indeed, any excuse 
will do, Well, all this chicanery brings us nearer to the time 
when the Baltic will be opened, and English diplomacy be strength- 
ened by the presence on the spot of English cannon. The Germans 
say they understand England, but if they did they would not stir 
the fire quite so persistently. 


Lord Clarence Paget on Thursday night let drop very quietly 
& little hint which shows that the much enduring patience of the 
Foreign Office is drawing toa close. Sir John Pakington had 
heen asking about the condition of the Channel Fleet, and Lord 
Clarence replied that it was coaling, that some of the ships might 
be sent North, and that it had been calculated that the ice in the 
Baltic would be broken up by the 15th April. Herr von Bismark 
will do well to couple that statement with Lord Clarendon’s, made 
on Tuesday night, that he had found in his interviews with the 
Emperor “ that there existed on the part of the Emperor of the 
French the same desire as on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that on all important questions which might arise in the 
Conference there should be a cordial understanding as far as pos- 
sible between this country and France.” With a British squadron 
in the Baltic, the garrison of Strasburg warned for service, and 
Garibaldi at Ancona, the arguments of the West at the Conference 
may have some slight weight. 


The King of Prussia has informed the people of Rendsburg that 
the cause of the Duchies is sacred to him, and he will see “ that 
the blood of his children has not been shed in vain.” No blood is 
ever shed in vain, neither Cain’s nor Abel's ; but His Majesty's 





meaning is understood to be that all Schleswig must become 
German,—a meaning confirmed by a circular addressed by Herr von 
Bismark on 19th March to the members of the Diet. In that 
circular he says :—‘*We do not think it compatible with our duties 
to our own country or Germany to re-establish a state of things 
which has proved untenable, and may at any time require to main- 
tain it the same or greater sacrifices, without any compensation 
whatever.” In other words, he will none of the arrangement of 
1852. 

Mr. Osborne made a clever barrister’s speech on Schleswig- 
Holstein on Tuesday, garnished with a few witticisms in the style 
which Lord Palmerston has accustomed the House of Commons to 
enjoy. Hecalled the Treaty of 1852 Lord Palmerston’s “youngest 
child, the fruit of his diplomatic dalliance with Russia,” and 
defended the rights of the German inhabitants of Schleswig with a 
rather long array of very questionable historical recitals. His speech, 
—the only clever one of the evening,— was followed by a very faint- 
hearted and perplexed discussion, in which everybody seemed afraid 
to say what they thought,—Mr. Disraeli moving the previous ques- 
tion, and Lord Palmerston gratefully giving his support to the leader 
of the Opposition. Of a group of singularly bad speeches Mr. 
Layard’s was the worst,—his ‘‘ bold” rebuke to Mr. Osborne con- 
trasting rather awkwardly with the extraordinary faintness of his 
answers. ‘Roaring like a sucking dove” was probably never 
betier exemplified. 

Lord Russell interrogated on the same night respecting the bom-_ 
bandment of Sonderborg, admitted somewhat ruefully that he had 
ordered an inquiry about it at Berlin, but that he had been 
snubbed. The Prussian Minister knew nothing about it, except 
that “it was not usual for a neutral Power to inquire as to the 
proceedings of belligerents.” 


The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury has met this 
week, and a motion of the Bishop of Oxford's in the Upper House 
has drawn forth from the Bishops of London and St. David's 
speeches so manly, vigorous, and wise, as to neutralize in great 
degree the petty and feverish bigotry which has over-persuaded or 
frightened 11,000 of the lower clergy into signing a foolish declara- 
tion and obeying the behests of a violent clericaldemocracy. The 
Bishop of Oxford brought up on Wednesday a gravamen signed 
by 40 individual members of the Lower House of Convocation, but 
not in any sepse expressing the opinion of that House, on the sub- 
ject of “ Essays and Reviews,” and imploring their Lordships, now 
that the judicial decision of the Privy Council had been given, 
to proceed with their judgment upon the doctrines of that work. 
The Bishop of St. David's, who only in his last charge exposed 
powerfully the folly of entrusting Convocation with the cen- 
sorship of religious books, said it would be better to sign a 
dogmatic declaration of doctrine than to undertake such 
work as that. He then criticized severely the so-called Oxford 
Declaration, and declared that so far from considering the 
11,000 names appended to it as adding any weight to its state- 
ments, he regarded them “in the light of a row of figures pre- 
ceeded by a decimal point.” ‘The Declaration was a sort of 
moral torture, for the adjuration employed implied that unless 
persons appended their names to it they were wanting in love to 
God and the souls of men.” Such an object was “ worthy of the 
severest reprobation.” The Bishop of London deprecated any 
course which would oblige them to reconsider the very silly report 
of the Lower House on “ Essays and Reviews.” “ Of all the foolish 
productions it had ever been the misfortune of controversy to call 
out, this, the production of a single individual, was the worst, and 
more calculated than anything he had ever seen to injure the 
Christian faith.” He deprecated disinterring “ from the dead” an 
unfortunate paper which he trusted “no intelligent layman of 
the Church had ever seen.” Was it Archdeacon Denison’s P 
Though not intrinsically a goose, he is apt to become one in the 
exercise of high dogmatic functions, and certainly made a deplorable 
and ridiculous performance of the report on Bishop Colenso’s book, 
Dr. Tait further repudiated the weak and faithless notion that 
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‘‘ something ought to be done” to help God to defend His own] ment. He has been succeeded by Mr. Austin Brae Gor >. 
truth, and echoed Dr. Thirlwall’s opinion of the ‘melancholy ” | Secretary for the Home Department, a man of promise wh — ‘ 
Oxford Declaration. The votes were even, and the Archbishop of | stands the office well. © under. on 
Canterbury, acting as usual on the alarmist side, gave his casting} Mr. Forster moved yesterday week for wenmmiites Maul polities, 
vote for the investigation. Mr. Longman will rejoice, for ‘‘ Essays | into the relations between the Board of Trade and a 0 me tire ‘ 

and Reviews ” will now take a new start, and need a fresh edition, | Office, At present, when our commercial men “ee 1 Foreign = clerg 

“ with replies to the criticisms of his Grace of Canterbury.” sentations to make on foreign tariffs or dues they ail Tepre- the class 

. : eee aa ; Board of Trade, which writes to the Foreign Office of 8° C0 the ‘ 
Garibaldi has been to all the lions,—the Crystal Palace twice, | punicates with the foreizn country. while time. me, tich com. A frie 
yr tia oe Aiea fj gnc y, Wille time, momenty . 

where the popular reception on Monday was in part a failure, lucidity of statement are all lost in the process vam, and a middle 
there being only about 25,000 people present,—to the Guild- inspire Lord Russell or Mr. Layard with pias _ You Ma be had t 
hall to receive the freedom of the City,—to Teddington yon tke enough pains, you connet teeniee the = ideas if House 0! 
to “imagine” the fall of various tyrants, in the house of M. | interest in neni « mn | ot waiter pragge ten auy real lities, @ 
Herzen, the Russian exile, and editor of the Kolokol,—to the | that ‘ epee, AS MAY. Forster put it, years ol 
House of Lords, where the Bishop of Oxford was the first to greet Eo IL with his tani saalininea returnes 
him, and poor Lord Chelmsford. had to go on speaking rh the eis —" nis you mae, wae walling Seo thei tamy of sensible 
dignity of the House, as if any one were attending to him,—and to The Board of Trade, in helpless bustle, was waiting for the little w! 
many entertainments private and public. Mr. Graves has issued Mo great Kari Russell. eal Contine 
an almost perfect photograph of the General, except that the face |“ °TC°V the loss of power in the double administration is not the certain! 
is a little too yellow. The General's visit has shown us how ae As the Foreign Office cares little for the commercial side good fee 
utterly false were the weak-looking photographs circulated of him - ages a lomacy, our Ministers and agents abroad neglect that Wet 
up to the present year. His face is strong and calm, but the face = nine ye none of that unofficial influence, which is often really borough 
of a man accustomed to be strong and calm amid storms at sea | ‘'° ™O0St effective, to obtain alterations favourable to our trade, have ret 
rather than amid the storms of human passion. The lines of care yeanes and Rusia have, besides. a Board of Tr ade, a special depart. stateme 
have none of the mobility and variety which belong to social or pees m tele F — Office for commercial relations with foreign has don 
political greatness. It is a face of inspirations, not of wisdom, but yeep The committee wus qnates stay —by Mr. flatter t 
above all of love without pity or condescension. rina ard, whose speech went to show that things are best as they . rather 

It was snnouneed on Toning to the consternation of the sen-/ Mr, Crawford brought forward his motion for a uniform scale of oe 
sation-loving public that Garibaldi intended to leave England on | duty on sugar, instead of the variable scale proposed by the Chan- wend “1 
Monday next, and the most absurd rumours were instantly put in| cellor of the Exchequer yesterday week, and failed mi bly thing ¢ 
circulation, His departure had been made a condition of alliance | getting only 17 to vote with him, while there were 133 against, know h 
by the French Emperor ; the Conference had refused to meet while | Mr, R, B. Sheridan was rather less unfortunate on Thursday last 
he was in London; the despots had threatened England; the} jin his motion for reducing the fire-insurance duty one-third, A cu 
Government dreaded a revolutionary outburst. Lord Clarendon | that is, by one shilling on all sorts of insurances, instead of reducing United 
was compelled to state that the Emperor had but once alluded to | jt by one-half (or Is. 6d.) on stocks in trade only. He lost his lowing 
his reception, and then in a kindly spirit. Lord Palmerston amendment by 170 to 117, or 53,—fortunately, we think, as respect 
formally assured the House that the French had not interfered, | his amendment would have cost the revenue nearly twice as much God in 
and finally Mr. Gladstone explained the facts. A number of the |as Mr. Gladstone’s proposal, and swallowed up the whole surplus, pretenc 
General's friends, including himself, General Ebor, Mr. Seely, the Probably, too, it would have given much less chance of a partial His dut 
Duke of Sutherland, and others, had strongly advised Garibaldi | recovery of the revenue owing to increased insurance. fequest 
for the sake both of his health and dignity to restrict his tour in ~ ——_—_____——. the Sen 
the North, and decline most of the thirty or forty invitations he Tn Committee on the Penal Servitude Bill on Tuesday bury s] 
had received. The General, who is really worn, and who according | Bight, Sir George Grey, true to the policy of his departed petition 
to.a report from Mr. Fergusson would run great risk in completing | fTiend Sir Joshua Jebb, made a dead stand against the adop- making 
his engagements, thought it better to decline all, and quit England. | #0" of the principle of surveillance for prisoners discharged | this cot 
That is the whole of the affair which has irritated the workmen |” licence. But the House, which was very rebellious, and similar 
into strong resolutions and placards calling on the “ people ” to would scarcely listen to the Home Secretary at all, interrupt. perienc 
meet and prohibit the General from being ‘‘ torn away ” from them. | "8 his eneunes for repudiating surveillance with cries of * Try it,” called, 
To-day it is stated that the Prince of Wales has sought and had an | “ Try it,” forced upon him the measure which has been founds 
hour's interview with Garibaldi at Stafford House. on yee n no td of 28,—148 eden’ aa rs ioe 

cae EE rey and the Zimes (which for some reason inexplicable to us has a 

A most ill-judged attempt has been made by a few friends of | bitter hatred for the Irish system) will no doubt try to defeat this profess« 
Garibaldi to raise a national subscription for his benefit. They | amendment at some subsequent stage of the proceedings—probably another 
forget that he rejected an offer of 4.000/. a year for life from his | in the House of Lords. But we hope Lord Carnarvon, who knows say tha 
own Parliament, and that the first beauty of his character is its | more about the subject than any one in the Government, will save ing tha 
disinterestedness. If he takes the money at all it will be simply | the measure. To give conditional licences, and then refuse to Jowett 
to use it for a new expedition, which the subscribers do not mean. | enforce the conditions, is one of those pieces of folly which can greater 
If London must, after its ignoble fashion, reduce its feeling into | only be explained by the obstinate prejudice of departmental has the 
the concrete form of cash, let it give Garibaldi, as the Telegraph | traditions. editor ¢ 
has suggested, the half of Caprera not already his own, and the} The Middlesex Magistrates will not hear of justice to Roman ny 
swiftest yacht which floats. Either of those gifts would add to | Gatholics. In Coldbath Fields there have been as many Roman ol, 
the pleasure of his life, which the receipt of a tribute from any Catholics as 391 at a time; and 195 in all have been visited bys femrsi 
nation except his own would assuredly take away. He has only to priest by special request. In the Westminster House of Corree- ry a 
hold up his finger, and Italy will enrich him beyond his wants; | tio) there have been as many as 223 at a time; and 950 in all ham 
a — honour him and leave to his own country her proper | j.ve been visited by a priest upon special request. In the House 2 od 

3 a te of Detention, Clerkenwell, there were thirty-five at one time, 

The vote of Tuesday week on the mutilation of inspectors’|and seven in all have been visited by a priest by special ean 
reports puzzled the Ministry, for by an absurd arrangement the | request. The magistrates rejected the proposal to appoint Catholic derives 
reponsibility of the department rests with a peer who has not been | chaplains by 65 to 7, and Mr. Serjeant Payne made a flaming speech do not | 
the ruling spirit, but who cannot be spared. For Earl Granville | about the horrible plots the Roman Catholic priests would contrive the edit 
to resign would never do, and Mr. Lowe was therefore pressed to | under the pretext of receiving sealed confessions. aa ba ing eve 
remain. He, however, persisted in resigning, and on Monday | regarded it as an attempt “to increase the number of Roman 
made an able speech ra om explaining the facts. He really did | Catholic subjects,” and we conclude, therefore, regards all other To yc 
not know that marks had been put by the side of the manuscript toleration laws in the same eccentric light. An amendment, Westbu 
reports up to 1862, for owing to his weak sight those reports were | stating that any change in the regulations would be improper, Was been 1 
read to him. He did not, however, deny that the reports are | carried by 70 to 24. Mr. Payne and his friends appear to hold the cau 
still sent back for correction, and that the inspectors knew very | that though Catholicism may be tolerated in respectable people, are pai 
well what that meant. Our opinion as to Mr. Lowe's qualifica- | criminals are to be exceptions, and as a part of their hard prison obscure 
tions for the department are unaltered, but we sincerely trust his | discipline are to have Protestant fare or none—in order that Pro- — 

J 





great knowledge, courage, and acuteness will not be lost to Govern- | testantism may have the credit of their future career. 
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Pr Davys, Bishop of Peterborough, died on Monday, and Lord 
Palmerston has therefore to select his thirteenth bishop. ‘The 
decensed prelate was a man of no mark in learning, theology, or 

itics, and owed his promotion to his selection as tutor to 
Princess Victoria, but his personal character had endeared him to 
his clergy. The diocese, it is said, needs a strong administrator, 
the class of bishop of all others hardest to find. 


A friend of Mr. Childers is quite angry with us for calling him 





g middle-aged man. He is, he says, only thirty-six. We thought 
be had been four years older, and readily admit that in the present 
House of Commons, filled as it is with old and middle-aged notabi- 
lities, a man of thirty-six is really youthful. He is only thirteen 

older than Pitt when he became Premier. Mr. Childers was 
returned for Pontefract without opposition, and made a quiet, 
gensible speech, in which he said that the Government till a very 
little while ago did not know whom it had for friends on the 
Continent, but he hoped ‘prospects were brightening,” for “‘ we 
eartainly knew that between this country and France the same 
good feeling exists as heretofore.” 


We understand that a number of the electors of Finsbury, a 
borough which will be vacated by Sir Morton Peto’s retirement, 
have requested Mr. Hughes to stand on the Liberal side. If the 
statement is true it will be the most creditable thing the borough 
has done for years, for Mr. Hughes will neither job for the electors, 
fistter them, nor swallow their pledges. He is a strong Liberal, or 
gather Radical,—one of those who think tliat our next business is to 
fight pauperism, and a man witha real care for the working class. 
[f Finsbury has the intelligence to accept such a nomination, and 
send “Tom Brown” to Parliament, it will have done at least some- 
thing towards making educated men believe that big boroughs 
know how to choose representatives. 


A curious resolution has been submitted to the Senate of the 
United States. Mr. Saulsbury (Dem., Del.) submitted the fol- 
lowing :—Resolved, ‘That the Chaplain of the Senate be 
respectfully requested hereafter to pray and supplicate Almighty 
Godin our behalf, and not to lecture Him, informing Him, under 
pretence of prayer, his, said Chaplain’s, opinion in reference to 
His duty as the Almighty, and that the said Chaplain be further 
requested, as aforesaid, not under the form of prayer to lecture 
the Senate in relation to questions before the body.” Mr. Sauls- 
bury speaks with feeling, and must have smarted under similar 
petitions in private when he had not the support of party spirit in 
making headway against them. Indeed, the Nonconformists of 
this country must have often felt stirred in their hearts to hand in 
similar resolutions to their trustees or chapelwardens after ex- 
periencing that didactic form of abstract controversy which is 
called, we believe, the ‘‘ long prayer.” 


A curious account of the crafty efforts of the Record in trying 
to persuade the world that Mr. Jowett is remunerated for his 
professorship at some higher rate than 40/. a year will be found in 
another column. Since that letter was printed, it is only fair to 
say that Mr. Dicey has received another note from the editor, stat- 
ing that ‘the Record never made the assertion that ‘ Professor 
Jowett by some means or other derives from the University a 
greater sum than 40/. a year for teaching the University Greek, and 
has therefore no such assertion to retract.’ ” ‘The following were the 
editor of the Record’s words on the 18th April:—“Mr. Dicey 
acknowledges” [which is of course untrue] ‘that, as Fellow of 
Balliol, Professor Jowett receives an income attached to his Pro- 
Sesorship, but alleges that with this ‘the University has no con- 
cern,’ and rests this monstrous assertion on a distinction between 
the corporate funds of the University and the property and fees of 
the separate colleges. It would be as true to say that a man has 
nO concern with his own head or hands, because the separate 
members are not identical with his whole compound self.” If this 
be not an assertion that “ by some means or other Mr. Jowett 
derives from the University a greater sum than 401. a year,” we 
do not know what words would convey that assertion. We fear 
the editor of the Record has lost the power to appreciate the mean- 
ing even of his own assertions. 


To your quills, © attorneys, for your incomes are in danger! Lord 
Westbury’s Land ‘Transfer scheme has not succeeded, there having 
been only sixty-four applications for registration, and he thinks 
the cause is the mode in which attorneys draw their bills. ‘They 
are paid for deeds by the folio, i.c., paid to be as long-winded and 
obscure as possible, and Lord Westbury intends to abolish all that. 
His Lordship is evidently fond of doing his work completely, and 
having abolished Tartarus now proposes to mulct those who were 











formerly its most prominent inhabitants. De minimis non curat 
lex means with him that lawyers should not count words quite so 
closely, and all England will wish him success in his new reading. 


‘The Emperor of the French on the 15th inst. addressed a 
letter to M. Fould directing him to abolish the second decime fee 
on registrations imposed by the Provisional Government in 1848, 
as the ‘‘ Mexican affair is happily solved.” His Majesty adds that 
the “hopes of peace become every day stronger,’ a sentence 
supposed to allude to the renewal of the entente cordiale with Great 
Britain. 

The tercentenary celebration in honour of Shakespeare com- 
mences at Stratford-on-Avon to-day. The amusements, which are 
all in some way connected with the poet, will last uninterruptedly 
till Friday, by which time it is just possible that the visitors will 
suffer from that well-known malady an indigestion of Shakespeare, 
the symptoms of which are a tendency to throw up quotations on 
every possible occasion. Fortunately for the world, when the 
absurdity is over the poet will remain where he was before, beyond 
the reach of injury even from the angry ennui his worshippers 
will contrive to produce. 

The electric telegraph cable down the Persian Gulf has been laid 
successfully, as of course it would be, Colonel Patrick Stewart 
being responsible for the work. It only remains to connect the 
Turkish lines with Bussorah and we shall have intelligence from 
Calcutta not two days old, 


The English and Foreign Credit Company, with a capital of 
2,000,000/, in 40,000 shares of 50/. each, has been started during 
the week. The directors state that they have already secured a 
business which will of itself yield a large return on the capital. 
The first issue will consist of 20,000 shares. 


‘The London Financial Association invite subscriptions to the 
Alliance Shipowning and Shipbuilding Company — capital, 
600,000/. in 20,000 shares of 307. each. The directors have made 
arrangements to purchase the vessels of the well-known firm of 
Thomas and William Smith, and also the freehold dockyard of 
Messrs. Young, Son, and Magnay, at Limehouse. Members of 
both these firms have consented to take seats in the direction. 


On Saturday last Consols closed at 913, 4, for money, and 
91%, 3, for account. Yesterday the latest quotations were :—For 
money, 914, $; for account, 91§, 3. ‘The scrip of the new 
Mexican loan has ruled heavy, and the quotation has fallen from 
4, 14, prem., at which it stood at the commencement of the week, 
to par to } prem., the closing price yesterday. Russian scrip has 
sold at § to prem. 

We note also the appearance of the [mperial Bank of China, 
India, and Japan (Limited), with a capital of 2,000,000/. in 
40,000 shares of 50/. each; the first issue is 20,000 shares, the 
deposit on application is 1/. per share, and 4/. on allotment ; the 
subsequent calls are not to exceed 5/. per share, and at intervals of 
not less than three months. The company is introduced by the 
Crédit Mobilier (Limited), and the shareholders’ names appear to be 
strong. 

The Independent Fire Insurance Company is amongst the * 
new companies of the week. The proposed capital is one million, 
in 40,000 shares of 25/. each, the calls not to exceed LJ. per share, 
at intervals of not less than three months. The Directors calculate 
that three-fourths of the insurable property in the kingdom is 
altogether unprotected, and that an ample field is therefore open 
for their operations. 

Annexed is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading Foreign Securities with the latest quotations of Friday 


week :— 
Friday, April 15. Friday, April 22 
. oe 


Greek * ee ee ee “ 

Do. Coupons oy ' ee _- *e _ 
Mexican ee oe oe ee ee 46 se 46 
Spauish Passive «- oe ee oe oe 34 ° 35] 

Do. Certificates ee . oe ee 13 _- 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. ee ee . - ee 69 

” 1862.. ° ee 71 os 71 
Consolidés . 52 


a) sau dedaety ~ aiate sed mf 
The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were :— 
Friday, April 15. Friday, April 22. 
Caledonian .. ee 118 oe 118) 


Great Eastera oe oo oe ee o 47 45 
Great Northern .. oo ee oe o 139 130, 
Great Western... .. ee oe oe ee 65 92 
Laueashire and Yorkshire ee ee oe 19 110 
Loudon and Brighton - os oe oe 102 eo 100 
London and North-Western o oe es lly ee 111} 
Loudon and South-Western oe ee ee 99. ee 99 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee ee 44 ee 43 
Midland -_ - ee oe oe ee 129 ee 130 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe oe oe lol lol 
0. York oe ee oe oo 89 89 
West Midland, Oxford. oe ee ee 41 *s 40 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FOREIGN ALLIANCES OF ENGLISH PARTIES. 
HERE is a visible rapprochement commencing between 
Lord Palmerston and the Tuileries. Lord Clarendon, a 
peer with an hereditary faculty for fascinating kings, has been 
admitted into the Cabinet, has been despatched to Paris, and 
has succeeded apparently in smoothing away many personal 
irritations. The policy of France is not as yet perhaps one 
with that of England, but there is an evident disposition to 
bring the two into accord; “Achilles,” as the Times said, 
‘no longer sulks in his tent;” Lord Palmerston warmly 
deprecates the misfortunes the Emperor’s death might produce 
in Europe; a new and slight cause of offence is anxiously 
removed by the Moniteur ; the officious journals receive orders 
to sing pwans over the renewed harmony of the Celestials ; 
and the German Powers warned that a friendship stronger 
than their own is being recemented suddenly grow placable, 
almost reasonable, in their views. The Opposition lately 
exultant begins to despond, Mr. Disraeli only hints at the 
alienation of France instead of threatening inquiry into its 
cause, and the British Government, but yesterday half 
dismayed at its repeated humiliations before Europe, once 
again boasts of a coming pacification which is to be its 
work. 

The effect of the reconciliation on the Continent is patent, 
for England and France united can always on serious ques- 
tions dictate terms to the world; but the effect at home 
deserves a careful consideration. It indicates more clearly 
perhaps than any event of late years the greatness of the 
change which has passed over the foreign sympathies of 
English parties. Hitherto each of the two great parties in 
the State has been in the habit of maintaining, very quietly 
and without documents, but still maintaining, its own Conti- 
nental alliances. Ever since 1789 the enemies of progress in 
England have been also the enemies of France, and since 
1830 France and the Revolution have in English politics 
been almost classed together. The Tories were thrown by 
the rising of 1831 and the peaceful revolution which fol- 
lowed at home into a kind of natural alliance with the ‘party 
of order,” with Austria, and Russia, and as much of Germany 
as accepted guidance from those two Courts. So strong 
was the bond of amity that Russia forgave the Tory feeling 
on behalf of Poland, and Austria overlooked their militant 
Protestantism in Ireland, their pronounced hostility to Ultra- 
montane views. The Crimean war interrupted all relations with 
Russia, but so late as 1859 Tories looked with a doubt and 
suspicion, which have scarcely passed away, on all efforts for 
the expulsion of Austria from Italy. There was no alliance, 
overt or covert, between the Austrian and the Conservative 
statesmen, but it was felt on all hands that Lord Derby’s ac- 
cession to power would be accepted with pleasure at Vienna, 
and that however deeply Tories might feel the wrongs of 
Poland, the Magyar aristocracy must win back their constitu- 
tion for themselves. The Liberals, on the other hand, adhered 
to France, eulogized French action in Italy, condoned French 
arrogance in the matter of the Charlss et Georges, and with- 
held the country from doing battle against the annexation of 
Savoy. The French and the German alliance were, in short, 
with the educated class, almost battle-cries. 

All that has changed. So rapidly have the pre-eminent 
advantages of a sincere French alliance gained upon the 
national mind, tha‘-at this moment it is scarcely too much to 
say that both parties in England are equally contemptuous of 
any other. The great and mobile strength of France under 
her new ruler, the fact that it, and it alone, almost rivals 
our own in the far seas, the magnanimous abstinence of 
Napoleon during the Indian mutinies, the undying hatred of 
the Papacy—a power endangered by the enfranchisement of 
Italy,—the sympathy of the Imperial Government with the 
South, the extreme aversion felt for the martinet despotism 
which has replaced the partial freedom of Prussia, and finally 
the growing sense that the ideas of France abroad, if less dis- 
interested, still point to the same results as our own, have all 
tended to make the governing class as a body friends of the 
French alliance. Not that there has been any diminution of the 
ancient jealousy, or the still more ancient fear. England was 
and is armed against France, and France alone. All the rest 
of the world might menace us without inducing a man to quit 
his occupation, but a few pages of theatric verbiage in the 
Moniteur created the Volunteers. We watch the action of 
France at Constantinople, in Syria, in Egypt, in the Red Sea, 

in China, in New Caledonia, with a kind of suspicious dislike, 


The rooted distaste for the internal organization of 
the oppression of all thinkers, the over-govern 
commerce, the increasing centralization, the 
marvellous intellectual wealth which is the glory of 
people, is intensified rather than diminished. The ona oe 
now pardons the wretched timidity of the Cabinet in the he on 
of Denmark chiefly because it believes the root of that timid 
is jealousy of French aggression, and sympathizes with 
jealousy. And yet in spite of all this, of the radical diffe 

in the intellectual tendencies of the two raees, of onan 
heartburnings, of occasional diplomatic conflicts, of the ree 
tion of enmity, and of the fact of rivalry, so closely bound 
the two countries, so nearly are their objects allied, g0 vivid 
is the unconscious rapport between them, that Whener 
France moves, England, as in Italy, finds herself compelled 
to wish her success, and the struggle between parties is to 
gain her favour. The Tories send emissaries to the Tuileries 
and Lord Palmerston follows them with an Eavoy Extra. 
ordinary ; Mr. Disraeli assails a supposed enemy of Napoleon 
and the Premier in accepting his resignation warmly eulogizes 
the potentate whose anger has produced his fall; ‘the Oppo- 
sition threaten inquiry into the causes of French alienation 
and the official organs exult that the “ coldness” js at last 
at an end. All foreign party alliances have ended in g 
bidding for the favour of France. Russia is ignored, German 
alliances laid aside, America regarded only with irritate 
watchfulness, and the one thought and hope of statesmen, of 
Mr. Disraeli as of Earl Russell, of Mr. Bright as of Earl 
Derby, is to renew that entente cordiale which, and which 
alone, guarantees the peace and the future freedom of the 
world. 

If this great change is a change, and not a mere reaction, 
we have nothing to object. Like every thinking Liberal 
since 1789, like Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt in his better hours, Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, we hold that for this genera. 
tion alliance with France is a necessity. A century hence, 
when society in America is old enough for us to comprehend 
it, and the Irish element in the North has been absorbed, and 
the stupid misunderstandings of the hour are all forgotten, 
and statesmen have been developed in Washington by the 
necessity of meeting hostile forces and conciliating reluctant 
taxpayers, and we ourselves have had to face some of the 
American difficulties, a stronger alliance yet may be among 
the possibilities. If it should ever be a cordial one, if a common 
danger should ever force the scattered branches of the great 
Saxon race, the American, and Australian, and European, and 
Asiatic branches into harmonious action, the world will be 
nearer a Government uniform in end and spirit, a Government 
absolutely irresistible at once in its strength and its comparative 
enlightenment, than it has been since Diocletian died. But 
for the present there is nothing for it but alliance as hearty 
as common interests can make it between Great Britain and 
France. The different ends of parties matter comparatively 
little, for no end seems obtainable without it. The Tories 
say they want peace, and England and France have only to 
look coldly on each other for the Continent to burst into 
flame; the Liberals want progress, and till the West is 
agreed all progress comes to a stand, from Venetia to the 
Black Sea nothing can be accomplished, for the forces which 
would produce change are only employed in neutralizing one 
another. All the little hatreds, and petty jealousies, and 
national rivalries, and dynastic ambitions which are restrained 
by fear of the great Power—so real that we invented a name 
for it before it was recognized, and called it “the West’— 
burst into flame the instant that Power ceases momentarily 
to exist, and Germany pitches herself on Denmark, and Eastern 
Princelings like Couza dream of empire, and Russia deci- 
mates Poland, and Sweden intrigues for a bit of her best 
friend’s estate, and Italy secthes with mingled ambition 
and fear, and principalities are once more claimed 
by unknown pretenders as patrimonies under forgotten laws. 
The shadow stands on the dial, and Europe, until a recon- 
ciliation has been effected, wastes its means, and its energies, 
and its best sons, in sterile preparation for the events which, 
Western vitality being suspended, cannot till it revives arrive. 
But almost invaluable as a genuine desire for the alliance may 
be, a reaction towards such alliance has dangers of its owl. 
We do not want to see English leaders bidding in a European 
auction, with Napoleon for prize, and bits of freedom for the 
purchase-money. It is not well that clubs should be able to 
talk of the Tory bid for the support of the Tuileries, or that 
an English Minister should, unattacked, feel it necessary t? 
deny that he has purchased alliance by concessions of English 
interests or honour. If the alliance is to be either genuine or 
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which only stops short of action because action is inconvenient. 


enduring it must be one between equals, and if Mr. Disraeli 
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e : at Napoleon’s feet and offers a sanction to the 
ihe bins ome, ae Lord Palmerston smiles and promises 
~~ formidable guest shall feel himself in the way, there is 
casi equality. Neither of these things, we are told in 
-¢ jamout, have been done ; but there is a tendency visible to 
aan or their like, and that is the danger of a renewed 
: ch alliance. The friendship of Napoleon is very needful, 
a7 we must frown down all assaults on him, so must he 
pal from attempting to play the réle of arbiter in our 
a ‘amentary strife. England is not Italy that a Minister 
should be stronger at home because the Tuileries will be less 
when he has been admitted to office, nor Sweden that 

it should change its policy with the arrival of every messenger 


from France. 





THE FALL OF DUPPEL. 





UPPEL has fallen, and the Conference, postponed once 

in order that it might be taken, has been postponed 

_ The excuse this time is that the date was fixed by 
Rarl Russell without consulting Berlin, and that Herr von Beust, 
the representative of the Diet and one of the most ultra 
Jiticians in Germany, has not arrived in London,—but the 
zeal motive is probably togaintime. The instant Diippel had 
fallen the besieging army was ordered to enter Jutland, and 
the Peninsula will be occupied throughout as a guarantee of 
indemnification for the losses sustained by Germany at sea. 
Jutland is indefensible, and Germany will therefore enter the 
Gonference in full possession of Holstein ‘‘ taken in execu- 
tion,” of all Schleswig ‘‘occupied as a guarantee for the 
withdrawal of the common constitution,” and of Jutland 
invaded to compel Denmark to pay the expenses of her own 
dismemberment. It remains only to seize Copenhagen as a 
pledge that the troops shall be paid for their trouble in 
entering Jutland, and the long record of violence and treachery 
will be complete, and Germany already triumphant may call 
upon Europe to sanction her own terms. The character 
of those terms is sufficiently indicated in the circular 
issued by Herr von Bismark on the 29th of March 
to the different members of the Confederation. In that 
remarkable paper the Prussian Premier informs his colleagues 
in the Confederation that the Conference has no basis other 
than a desire to re-establish peace, that England has given 
up her demand for adherence to treaties, that ‘ the agree- 
ments of 1852 have lapsed,” that they cannot after the 
sacrifices entailed by the opposition of Denmark be again 
reverted to, and that, in short, Prussia intends that the ques- 
tion shall end and all Schleswig become thoroughly German. 


- Germany having commenced an unjust invasion must be repaid 


for her outlay, in fact claims the estate as compensation for her 
trouble in breaking down its fences. This is the simple argu- 
ment of force, and the only answer to it is to prove that a 
greater force supports the other side. If England and France 
are ready to devise and enforce a compromise, Germany 
will listen ; if not the Conference must end, as all argument 
in the matter has hitherto ended, in nothing. France and 
England are not, we presume, about to help Germany in 
dismembering Denmark, and short of that there will be 
aothing for Conference to do. Moses will not, as Punch 
suggests, bring home his gross of green spectacles, 
for he will have no pony to sell, the dealers rejecting 
every offer he is entitled to make. ‘The thieves have 
stolen the corn, they have torn their trousers in getting through 
the hedge, and the corn is clearly theirs as compensation for 
the injury done to their nether garments! Let no one think 
that this argument is too preposterous to be heard. Itis one of 
the maxims of diplomacy that when a territory has once been 
occupied by an army, the State which sent that army must be 
paid to go out; and England and France, even if they 
nsist on withdrawal, will still acknowledge that Ger- 
many has a preferential claim to remain, only to be over- 
ridden in the interest of the balance of power. As long 
as Diippel defended itself Schleswig would have been 
treated as Danish, and its surrender in whole or in part 
would have been a Danish concession. Now it will be a 
erman one. 

The fate of this position illustrates most completely the 


im the art of war. Hitherto it has been held possible for 
smali States when raised to the height of circumstances to 
defend themselves against very considerable armies. A 
levée en masse, it was said, must always be greater than any 
invading army, and enthusiasm would very soon supply the 
want of discipline. 








magnitude of the change which modern science has produced | servoirs of energy, ability, or genius. 
|were adopted, the immediate future of Europe would 





Every country contained some position | } ( 
Which could be defended by a few, and history was full of |of Europe would there be left in which a freeman could 


superior force. All that is now proved to be adream. If the 
enemy advances, indeed, heroism may supply the place of 
numbers, and patriotism of discipiine, but the postulate pre- 
supposes that the enemy is at once stupid and chivalric. 
Enlightened despotism makes no such blunders. Had Xerxes 
possessed the resources of to-day Leonidas might have defended 
Thermopyle, but the Persian would have pitched shells at 
his force instead of the “‘ Immortals,” and have marched over 
Spartan bodies at the cost of a few pounds sterling. Had Han- 
nibal been a German the Saguntines would have been as brave, 
but they would have perished uselessly, never seeing the faces 
of their foes. Money and organization, i.e., force in its barest 
forms, are now stronger than the valour, and devotion, and 
sense of military pride which make even force seem noble. 
The Prussian generals, after their first repulse before Diippel, 
gave their adversary no chance for displaying any quality 
save endurance. Valour will not stop a steel bolt ‘costing a 
pound,” self-devotion does not arrest the splinters from a 
shell. So, stationed at a safe distance, the Prussians simply 
rained shells upon their adversaries, their batteries, and the 
pleasant town which lay behind both. Day after day for two 
months, now with fierce rapidity, now with a sort of sleepy 
virulence, they rained their missiles on to the Danes, killing 
every day a few, wearing out the remainder with fatigue and 
sleeplessness, and the excitement which the daily presence of 
death produces even in the bravest. ‘hey did indeed assault 
at last, but it was only to save their “ military honour,” im- 
perilled by the first repulse. There was no necessity for 
losing a life, the shells would have killed all the Danes 
had they only been poured in long enough, and the Danish 
army have been destroyed as safely as if it had been composed 
of sheep. As it was, so utterly worn out were the defenders, 
that they could not even take life for life, and they lost 
4,000 men for the Prussians’ thousand. So it will be in 
Jutland. If the peasants rise it will be to attack men who 
can kill them six hundred yards off with guns which can be 
discharged six times in every minute, and they might 
as well spring heroically at the lightning. If troops 
land it will be to encounter artillery throwing bolts at a 
pound each, while they can only afford ten shillings per dis- 
charge, and will be defeated without enjoying even the luxury 
of vengeance. Morgarten is impossible, for the modern 
Charles the Bold does not trouble himself about heroes who 
fling themselves on pikes to make a path for their countrymen. 
He simply fires from a distance into their ranks, and if a 
thousand devote themselves to the path of the shells, the 
splinters will none the less mutilate those whom the self- 
devotion was intended to save. Force has become scientific, 
and is accordingly triumphant, and expensive, and is therefore 
monopolized by great States, and there is no reason any more 
why any small nation should continue to exist if a great one 
wants its territory. Their only defence is the willingness of 
other great nations possessing the means of procuring shells to 
spend their money as freely in defence of freedom as the 
tyrannies will spend it in assailing it, and as yet the willing- 
ness is all on the evil side. Valour and patriotism are useless, 
and of generosity there seems to be little left, and that little 
is reserved for Italy. 

We regret to perceive that the fall of Diippel though long 
expected has daunted the Danes, has so revived their conscious- 
ness of weakness that they are deliberating desperate plans. 
Little nations, they say, cannot exist,—why not become parts 
of a great one? Suppose Denmark as a whole enters the 
Germanic Confederation, bringing to its aid the flect the 
Germans so passionately desire. That might be pleasant 
for Danes, for the Diet meddles little with the in- 
ternal affairs of States, and they would be secured against 
external aggression for ever more. They are less foreign to 
Germany than the Bohemians, who have been politically 
German for centuries, and they might attain to great influ- 
ence in the councils of the forthcoming empire. Such a 
resolve might be well for them, but what a triumph for force! 
An unjust war would have ended in securing to the con- 
quering Power not a mere annexation, but new provinces 
full of willing allies, in bringing, as the conquest of Corsica 
brought to France, untold resources in the shape of new re- 
If that resolution 


not be doubtful, for its destiny for the next twenty years 
would be to waste its strength in an endeavour to pre- 
vent the absorption of the Continent into one single aggres- 
sive Power. Denmark, Holland, Hungary, Poland, Alsace, 
—these being all half German or in German hands what 


examples of cities and posts maintained by heroism against | breathe? 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON prepared to go in defence of Denmark, or even that it 
POLITICS. not prepared to risk anything or sacrifice a penny in its def 
OBODY, we imagine, who reads with any care the debate | would have been a serious aid to their deliberations. yt m4 
of Tuesday night in the Commons on the Danish | defy any one to make anything at all of the discussion of 
question will find in it much encouragement to Mr. Hors- | Tuesday night, unless it be that the House needs guidangg and 
man’s wonderful thesis, that the Government ought to submit | Cannot give it,—a mortifying inference for Mr. Hy 
in the first instance to the approval of the House of Com-|It does not deprecate all interference of England in the 
mons the diplomatic engagements it proposes to contract for | matter, which would be an intelligible line, for in its perplex, 
the country. No debate could illustrate more remarkably the | ties it looks with a dismal sort of hope to the Conferenog in 
ineapacity of that House to form or lead opinion on a diffi- | Which we are bound to take the lead and have a plan of oy 
cult question of foreign policy. There was a shambling}own. It does not help to suggest a compromise, hor 
character about the discussion, a discreditable uncertainty of | even to support the Ministry if they succeed in suggest 
gait, a disposition to wait upon circumstances and hope some- | one. It is simply helpless, and gives out a fretful kind of 
thing more decisive might yet turn up, which might almost | quaver which, instead of telling us anything may, perhaps, 
have been borrowed from the fictitious Prince of Denmark in | argue dissatisfaction with the event, whatever the event ma 
feeble compliment to the Denmark of to-day. There was a | be,—though probably not that, if once the Government shal] 
grateful catching at the Conference-excuse for delay, like | take up a firm and resolute attitude of any sort. 
Hamlet’s catching at the play to test his uncle, in rgality| No doubt the reason of this helplessness of the House of 
because it is a plausible excuse for avoiding an immediate | Commons arises in great measure from its representative oon. 
opinion, apparently because it held out the hope of giving us | Stitution. Foreign policy requires above all as its very basis 
new data for opinion which it cannot and will not give. Again | @ calm judgment as to the balance of international right ang 
there was an unreal preponderance given to the German view of | justice, formed without reference to interests of any sort, and 
the question, not becauseit prevailed in Parliament,—thetone in | formed without any arricre pensée as to the conclusion ip 
which it was advanced excludes that view,—but because, like | Which it may land us. It may be quite open to members who 
Hamlet’s faint doubts as to his uncle’s guilt, every German- | have struck that balance to say, “‘ though the right ison this 
izing argument is an apology for pacific irresolution. In fact, | Side, we do not think it a case in which we ought to defend the 
nothing could be more faint and hesitating than the whole of | right,”—but unless the opinion is calmly formed first, without 
the debate, excepting, indeed, Mr. Osborne’s audacious recital | any view to ulterior consequences, there is no solid foundation. 
of the arguments and allegations of extreme partisans as if | for the judgment—the whole intellect is turbid and restless on 
they were unquestionable history, in a speech which, if it | the subject. Now, this seems to us the great difference be- 
were true, would have done something to justify the énsurrec- | tween House of Commons opinions on foreign policy and House 
tion of the Duchies, but nothing at all to justify the duplicity | of Lords opinions. The former are not based on any clear 
of the German Powers, and their invasion of the Duchics on | estimate of the law and justice of a case, but are rendered con- 
principles altogether opposed to those of the revolutionary | fused and muddy by constant sidelong glances at the possible 
party. After Mr. Osborne sat down, the speeches were | Tesults, both on the minds of constituents and on the financial 
nothing but wavering regrets that the subject had been intro- | legislation of the country. That such considerations ought to 
duced and suggestions intended to excuse irresolution,— | operate, and operate powerfully in the end, we know. But they 
speeches which no one could read without feeling thankful | operate too soon on the mass of representatives, disturbing both 
that it is not the business of the House to advise the Govern- | their grasp of facts and their interpretation of them. The 
ment on foreign affairs, but only, whenever invited, to judge | opinion of the House of Commons on all matters vitally affect. 
it,—a very different and, for a representative body, much | 2g the constituencies, and before the country has declared 
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easier task,—since it does not require an expression of opinion 
at all, and will not even involve one, except in cases where 
there is a keen interest and conflict of thought on the subject 
in the country itself. 
Why is it that the House of Commons seems so incapable 
of guiding the opinion of the country on foreign policy—so 
much /ess capable than the House of Lords, for example? 
We are not complaining of the House of Commons for having 
& different opinion from the House of Lords, but rather for 
not having any opinion of its own at all. If there were any 
consensus of feeling in the House of Commons, if there were 
any united body of politicians with an intelligible view of the 
question, and the boldness to urge it with as much distinctness 
as the House of Lords has shown, we should grieveif it seemed 
to us unjust, but we could not argue that the House is almost 
by its very nature ill-fitted to form and guide opinion on such 
matters. But just as before the Russian war the only 
distinct notes of warning came from the Peers, and the 
Commons were reluctantly dragged into an opinion on the 
subject which they never formed for themselves—so it appears 
tobe now. On Tuesday night, before the meeting of the 
Conference, it was to be expected that the Ministers would 
speak with as much caution and reticence as they could ; but 
it was the precisely fitting opportunity for private members, 
if they had formed any clear view of England’s position and 
duty, to express that opinion. It was the very moment when 
a decisive impulse might have been given to the policy of the 
Cabinet—when a wavering plan might have been either con- 
firmed or nipped in the bud—when counsel, for which the 
Government could not, ask, would have been really useful to 
them. Every one knows that the various possible “‘ solutions,” 
as they are called, of the great European difficulty must be bub- 
bling up in the Cabinet, and undergoing discussion there. “Is 
the Conference to be a mere dignified mode of handing over 
Denmark bound and helpless to the mercies of the German 
Diet?’ ‘Can England and France propose any settlement short 
of complete victory to Germany, which they are prepared to 


support with the sword?” ‘Would the division of Schleswig | 841 


itself, is not a tranquil, lucid, well-matured opinion, but a 
fidgetty, fermenting, fearful opinion, half formed of considera- 
tions which only affect the narrow question whi ch opinion it 
would be for their interest to settle down into. It has been said 
that the middle classes generally need to have th®ir confidence 
shaken in themselves—need, in fact, self-distrust. If so, we 
doubt if anything is more likely to give it than represent- 
ing a class whose views you can only guess at on very 
momentous subjects. On minor subjects, which do not really 
affect the constituencies, the opinion of the Commons is lucid and 
independent enough; on grave subjects on which they well 
know the views of their constituency, it is lucid though not 
independent; but on grave subjects on which they can only 
conjecture the perhaps still uncertain set or drift of opinion it 
is neither lucid nor independent. They do not venture to guide 
the current of thought; they are not able to follow it. 
Responsibility, no doubt, gives sensibility to the judgmeut— 
that is, renders it sensible to very slight makeweights, and 
liable to turn at the addition of a feather to either side; but 
as one of the greatest defects of a balance is sensibility with- 
out stability,—the liability to constant perturbations without 
the quality of settling quietly down to its final verdict,—so 
the judgment of the House of Commons in cases of urgent 
foreign policy trembles far too long before delivering any 
intelligible and final verdict. ; 

This natural defect of a representative assembly 
aggravated again by the fact that the leaders of parties, 
the statesmen who are bound to have a clear opinion, 
and who, if their opinion could guide the country, 
could easily produce a clear opinion, are hampered by the 
representative character in which they in their turn stand to 
the parties which usually act with and support them. They 














are obliged, though perhaps they often exaggerate the 
obligation, to throw out feelers in order to ascertain 
whether they can hope to carry their party with them,—if 
not, to modify their own real opinion, and accept a compromise 
of some sort,—-and thus an assembly which singularly » 

ding is often left without genuine guides, because the 
descannot persuade their hesitating flocks to follow them oB 


between Denmark and Germany do—with or without the gui t 
bold route they had marked out. Lord Grey can speak ou 


union of the then independent German Duchy with the crown | the 


of Denmark?” ‘Is it possible to save Schleswig entire for | his mind simply,—anc +: 
All these | and weighty an opinion on the present crisis, 


Denmark on a complete sacrifice of Holstein?” 
questions and many more must be under constant consideration, 
and a hint from the House of Commons as to how far it was 


—and no other statesman has given 80 lucid 
—because he 
does not bid for any one’s support; but Lord Derby and Lord 
Palmerston have to try the mettle of their troops before they 
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and to disturb and confuse their own real judgments 
epeat esses at the temper of those who follow them. Thus 
with gu game reasons which render the House of Commons in 
— of guidance will often deprive it of independent guides. 
On the whole, no one who has noted how, on the eve of 
t events in Europe, our House of Representatives grope 
feobly after conviction,—how they are often just indepen- 
dent enough to embarrass their leaders, and not independent 
nough to propel them,—will wish with Mr. Horsman to see 
the House of Commons consulted beforehand as to its 
approval of a policy on which it too often considers itself 


incompetent to judge. 


THE MANCHESTER REFORM CONFERENCE. 
T would be well if the gentlemen who, though Liberals, 
yote against every Reform Bill would read the proceed- 
ings of the National Reform Conference which has been this 
week transacting itself at Manchester. They might gain an 
idea or two which would awaken them to a consciousness of 
the extreme danger involved in the course they are pursuing. 
We do not intend to point to the meeting as one of any spe- 
cial importance in itself, for it had exceedingly little, the best 
known speakers being a worn-out Chartist or two, by whom 
the Charter is acknowledged to be no longer possible, but who 
strive to save what remnants of it may possibly be made 
useful. The speeches were of the old and hackneyed type, 
with little new about them except some old denunciations of 
the aristocracy very rare in these decorous and submissive 
times. The resolution adopted was curiously feeble in its 
wording, implying a desire for a compromise between house- 
hold suffrage and a suffrage to include lodgers, and several of 
the committee naively admitted that a ‘‘ Reform Association 
could not live in Manchester.’”’ Nevertheless, there was 
an idea visible throughout the proceedings in all the 
hes and most of the resolutions which it is worth 
while to ponder, and that was that the only chance 
for reform was to attract the masses by making the 
suffrage excessively wide. Nothing else, it was alleged, 
would arouse the slightest enthusiasm. It was of no use to 
offer to admit a class unjustly excluded, for the class would not 
be strong enough to coerce the ten-pounders. ‘‘ The thing,” 
said Mr. Ernest Jones, taking his hint from Earl Russell, 
“was to unite a sufficient number of the people to exercise 
‘moral pressure’ upon the House of Commons.”’ They need 
not be afraid of asking too much, they were sure to get only 
an instalment ; but unless they could “obtain sufficient num- 
bers to form an organization which should impress the 
Government’ they would fail. That was the leading idea 
of the meeting, and it is that which members should study, 
for it is one which within a few years may be found un- 
pleasantly fruitful. The times are very quict, but the re- 
newal of the demand for a change in the suffrage is as certain 
asthe progress of democracy, as inevitable as the recurrence 
of a period of distress during which opinions now denounced 
as anarchical will once again be heard, as unavoidable as 
the burst of discontent which is sure to arise when the 
existing lull has wearied the consciences as well as the 
tempers of the mass of the population. They will not find 
it pleasant then to hear all moderate schemes denounced as 
useless because not supported by masses large enough to 
coerce the constituencies, to see every able demagogue forced 
in spite of himself to reject all compromises, to see rising man 
after rising man giving pledges that if supported by the mass 
he will secure to the masses the control of political power. 
Yet that is what the silly talk about the absence of external 
pressure will inevitably produce. It is a mere political 
syllogism. If nothing is to be conceded without pressure, 
the pressure must be strong to obtain real concessions; strong 
pressure in such cases means pressure from the whole body of 
the population; the whole body of the population will not 
move unless its leaders promise in return that it shall as a 
body be enfranchised. The House of Commons refuses 
to lower the county franchise to 20/., a measure 
which would have deprived county agitators of their 
only influential leaders, and so drives the discontented, 
who would, if left alone, be as exclusive as all other English- 
men, to admit the mob in order that its weight may open a 
door for themselves. The claim of the workmen, who have a 
real right to admittance within the pale, and who could be ad- 
mitted without drowning everybody else, is smoothly set aside, 
and the House by refusing to admit every income-tax payer, 
whether lodger, or householder, or wanderer, even declines to 
fill up the gaps still left in its own ranks. Anything more silly 
than the conduct of the House of Commons in rejecting Lord 
Palmerston’s reasonable compromise on the county question, 





| of Commons to screen its misdeeds. 


and declining to exert itself to admit every “ black-coat,” that 
is, every educated man not living by wages, into the suffrage 
it would be hard to find. The majority seem to be actuated 
by no political idea whatever, to be totally careless whether 
they are excluding those they wish to exclude, or those 
they do not wish to exclude, to be voting, as on Mr. Locke 
King’s Bill last week, out of mere blind dislike to any change, 
even if it be for the advantage of the opinions which they 
themselve: profess. They say daily they dread democracy, 
yet they will not include the remaining classes who they 
allow are not democratic, will not receive the country resi- 
dents who, having much to lose, cannot be democratic, and 
utterly reject that body of working men, whose absorption 
would break the force of all democratic organizations. This 
is not policy but silliness, an instance of that kind of want 
of wisdom which ruins not the wicked but the well meaning. 

There was another idea very prominent at this meeting, 
with which the Conservative Liberals will sooner or later, 
and the later will not be very long hence, have to deal, and 
that was the abstract justice of a wide suffrage. If a man 
pays taxes, said one speaker, he ought to be represented, and 
to that argument so advanced there can be in England no 
reply, and a just argument unanswered is in England certain 
sooner or later to lead to action. The duty of statesmen who 
believe vast suffrages dangerous, as we certainly do, is not to 
sit quiet and refuse to remove the injustice, still less to rest 
and be thankful till the “ugly rush” arrives, but to meet 
the admitted evil without overthrowing the equally admitted 
good. It is quite certain that a man who pays taxes ought to 
have a voice in distributing them, but it does not follow that 
his voice is to be equivalent to that of the man who pays four 
times as much, still less that it is to drown every voice but 
his own. It would be quite possible were that qualification 
once accepted to admit every taxpayer in the kingdom to his 
fair share of power, and only his fair share, without depriving 
everybody else of theirs. Suppose that the taxation of the 
labouring class and of the voting class is equal, which is very 
nearly the truth, they ought on this theory of representing 
the taxpayers to have about an equal number of suffrages. 
What would be easier than to give to every five of the non- 
voting class the right to elect one elector, which would 
precisely supply the demand for political justice. That 
proportion would, we acknowledge, be a little too much, 
payment of taxes not being the only qualification required, 
but details could be adjusted readily enough, if the House 
were but once in earnest. They could meet the whole 
question in a quiet year by simply admitting men to vote 
according to their taxes, using house-rates as the test, and 
so give property its full advantage without leaving out one 
man to protest that he was taxed, if not by a despotic indi- 
vidual, still by a despotic body. The House, however, will 
have none of it at all, will have no discussion of the perfect 
justice and wisdom of the constituencies who prove both by 
sending up a body who reject a 20/. country franchise, reject, 
that is, all country surgeons, schoolmasters, and upper trades- 
men, and pass new and more stringent laws for the preser- 
vation of game. It will do nothing to let off the waters, and 
will consequently have one day to face the rush of the whole 
body at once, and perhaps discover too late that of all substances 
the fluid which gives to every impact is the least compressible. 





THE BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 
T is the privilege of Knglishmen to make their own laws, 
but happily they are not required to remember them. 
When we get the Statute Book codified, and the Greek Kalends 
are fully come, this additional burden may have to be assumed, 
but till then it is sufficient that we should be legally supposed 


| to know the law, and suffer fine and imprisonment as if we 


did. In the case of actual legislators even this last unplea- 
santness is dispensed with, and a bill of indemnity makes all 
things smooth. But though we have no desire to persecute 
such small deer as under-secretaries, poetical justice will hardly 
be satisfied unless Lord Palmerston, two Ministers, and two 
chiefs of Opposition—say Mr. Disraeli and General Peel— 
carrying the 21 and 22 Victoria, c. 108, in their hands, walk 
in white sheets from Westminster to the Temple. The ap- 
pointment of a committee is a miserable attempt of the House 
That it is illegal to have 
five under-secretaries sitting and voting in the House at one 
time cannot be denied, and, indeed, is not denied by anybody ; 
but it is easy to raise a little mystification, and persuade the 
public that there really is something doubtful about the law, 
so Mr. Walpole suggests that the Under-Secretary who was 
last appointed has vacated his seat, and there is a committee 





appointed to investigate the matter. Cunning Mr. Walpole! 
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Seriously, however, the arguments in favour of this propo- 

sition do seem to be very flimsy. The Act of 1858 simply 
sys that not more than four under-secretaries shall sit in the 
House of Commons. The distinction between membership 
and the right to sit and vote is a familiar one, and has been 
recognized in the Statute Book both in early and modern 
times. The Oaths’ Act, for which we are indebted to the 
piety of a Parliament of Charles II., renders a member who 
has not taken the oaths incapable of sitting and voting; but, 
as we all know from the case of Baron Rothschild, that does 
not deprive him of his status as a member of the Legislature. 
In quite modern times the Bankruptcy Act in express terms 
establishes the same distinction. In one clause it 
enacts that any member declared a bankrupt shall for twelve 
months be ‘‘utterly incapable” of sitting and voting; and 
then in the next clause declares that if after twelve months 
the bankruptcy is unsuperseded, and the member's debts un- 
paid, the seat shall be void and a new writ issued. Mr. 
Walpole is therefore obliged to fall back on the Statute of 
Anne, and to make this of any use to him he must show that 
the fifth under-secretaryship is an office under the Crown—a 
proposition which proves too much, for it would follow that 
not only the last appointed, but that all the under-secretaries 
have vacated their seats by accepting office, and that every 
under-secretary since 1707 has sat and voted without being a 
member of the Houseat all. It would seem to be a sufficient 
answer to say that the practice of Parliament, in itself a part 
of the Common Law, establishes the contrary. It is, we 
believe, true that while there were only three Secretaries of 
State, the third under-secretary never did sit in the House of 
Commons, but it is obvious that he would commonly be a Peer 
from reasons of convenience. So far as the researches of the 
Opposition have yet gone, there seems to be only one instance 
in which all the under-secretaries have been members of 
Parliament previous to the present session. In that case Mr. 
Bagot, the member for Castle Rising, being appointed to the 
last under-secretaryship, accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
which, if he had been thought to be within the Statute of 
Anne, would have been absolutely useless, for his seat would 
have been already void by his acceptance of the under- 
secretaryship. What were the reasons which induced Mr. Bagot 
to take this step,—why the Government of the day should 
always have abstained from exercising its right of having the 
third under-secretary in the House, it is not possible to 
determine. It may have been moderation carried even beyond 
the law, or if may have been that they shared Mr. Walpole’s 
uneasy scruples; but certainly it is impossible to infer the 
non-existence of a right from its non-exercise. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the Act of 1855, which created the 
Secretaryship for War, prohibited the presence in the House 
of more than three secretaries and three under-secretaries, and 
that the Act of 1858 creating the Secretaryship for India only 
extended the number to four. 

It is, however, hardly worth while to attempt to anticipate 
further what cobwebs the ingenuity of the lawyers may spin 
for the entanglement of the Marquis of Hartington and his 
colleagues. They have not only the three Acts to which we 
have referred, but the Act excluding pensioners for a term of 


trusted, is not among them, and a judicious distritny: 
lucrative contracts may freethe pace from parse of 
ally as places or hard cash. No doubt the Act of 1789 » 4 
hibits contractors with Government from sitting in the H re 
of Commons, but has it been or is it always insisted on} ee 
experience of the present session would seem to dheoan 
such safeguards are easily forgotten, and who shall ho he 
an Act of Parliament eighty years old will be fresher sa y 
minds than one which was passed only five years ago b ‘th 
very critics who now occupy the Opposition benches, "The 
is an age when wealth is the high road to distinction when 
merchants and loanmongers, shipbuilders and shipowners and 
manufacturers of every kind, positively swarm in the Ho 
and the number seems much more likely to increase than 
diminish. A Government nowadays has great Opportunities 
for exercising influence over persons of this kind, nor js it 
easy to detect any infringement of the Act of 1782 even 
when it occurs. The contract may be made with the mem. 
bers’ partners, or with his sons, or with some one who enters 
into a sub-contract with him. We do not say, we do not 
even believe, that this is dohe; but when Sir Morton Pets 
resigned his seat during the Crimean war his dealings with 
the Crown had excited no public attention, much less remop. 
strance. A less scrupulousman might probably have retained 
his seat without danger. 

Our real protection, as it would seem, against this kind of 
illegality is in our inherent respect for the law. People 
enjoy the joke of the Ministry unwittingly infringing an 
Act of Parliament and going undetected for months, but they 
would not laugh if they did not feel perfectly certain that 
the irregularity was only an oversight. And it is fortunate 
that we have distinct proof that even this trifling error cannot 
be committed without entailing practical consequences. The 
yeomanry were condemned to retirement this year by the 
casting vote of Lord Hartington, who, if Mr. *. “alpole be sound 
in his law, was not even a member of the House, and certainly 
had no right to vote. We do not defend the Ministry, but 
neither can we justify the Opposition. What are they there 
for but to watch the executive? But, alas! who shall watch 
the watchmen? When the public slumbers, they too snatch 
a nap. 

If the result of the present blunder should be a recon- 
sideration of the whole question it would be no bad thing. 
Like all systems which depend on a series of laws passed at 
long intervals, the exclusion of placeholders from the House 
of Commons is neither consistently nor, on the whole, satis- 
factorily managed. If the Master of the Rolls may sit, why 
may not all the other judges? And indeed Lord Macaulay, 
in his successful opposition to Lord Hotham’s Bill, went the 
length of arguing that there was no good reason why they 
should not. The true principle would seem to be that the 
holders of permanent offices should be all excluded, and that 
all those officials who are liable to be deprived by an adverse 
vote of the House should be admitted. The Peers would be 
sure to get their fair share of Cabinet offices, if for no other 
reason, because it is easier to find a competent Peer who will 
take office than a competent commoner. Traders, whether 
young or old, will not accept office, and even the young men 























years from the House, and the Act excluding clerks in public 
offices, and the Act excluding contractors, and the Act ex- 
cluding servants of the East India Company, as materials for 
the bewilderment of mankind. Content with the admitted 
illegality which was terminated by Mr. Bruce’s resignation, 
we will not believe that five generations have lived under the 
delusion that an under-secretary was not a Crown official till 
the reality of that delusion is forced on our reluctant appre- 
hensions. The mistake which has undoubtedly been com- 
mitted this session is serious enough. It is very easy to say 
that the supremacy of the Commons is now secure, and the 
influence of the Crown no longer to be dreaded. Happily at 
this moment it is so, but for all that the independence of | 
members of Parliament cannot be too jealously watched. 
The old safeguards of our liberty are not to be abandoned 
because they are for the moment unneeded. The evils 
attendant on the presence of a large proportion of pensioners 


of promise, such as Mr. Buxton and Mr. Goschen, nowadays 
are traders. Already it seems doubtful whether we may not 
have to resort to the Continental practice, and give Ministers 
who cannot find a constituency a seat and the right to speak, 
but not to vote. 








DR. TAIT ON THE USES OF A PROBABLE HELL. 
HE Bishop of London is a prelate of whom our Church has 
every reason to be proud. Wise, simple, and practical, without 
episcopal affectations, and scrupulous in his conception of episcopal 
responsibilities, Catholic in the breadth of his Christian sympa- 
thies and Protestant in the manliness of his Christian faith, 
courageous in resisting ecclesiastical bigotry and equally courage 
ous in resisting the influence of that universal solvent, the literary 
Pyrrhonism of our day, there is no one on the Bench of Bishops 
to whom we look, on the whole, with so much hope for the future, 








and placeholders in the Commons have been felt, and may 
yet be felt again, nor is placeholding the only form in which 
the subtle spirit of corruption may appearamong us. Reduce 
the Crown to a nonentity, and there must still be an executive | 
of some sort, nor will the public affairs suffer less because | 
the people are sold by their representatives into the hands | 
of twelve or fourteen Ministers instead of one King. If 
we look across the Atlantic the prospect is not altogether | 
re-assuring. Whatever may be the merits of the American | 
Congress, extreme purity, if their own writers are to be | 


though there may be those whose longer career has earned as deep, 
or yet deeper, a respect for qualities of the same kind. In the 
rreat work for which he appealed for aid last Sunday to all who 
are connected in any way with this great metropolis—the attempt 
to carry the Gospel of Christ to a wretched and neglected popula- 
tion contained within the bounds of the metropolis, and “ as large 
as that of Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, united,’—he 
must have the hearty sympathy of men of every shade of faith. 
There is an earnestness and an absence of clerical punctilio about 
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that appeal which must have struck all attentive listeners. The 
:.cion that the religious organizations of Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics had not been disregarded in estimating the extent 
of the provision for the spiritual wants of the poor, was 
itself a disclaimer of all exclusive and presumptuous claims. 
: nd the scale of the Bishop’s proposal—to spend 100,000/. a year 
for the next ten years in reclaiming the squalid and dangerous 
classes from their miserable fate, breathes the spirit of hope and of 
When the Church heads the ‘“ war against pauperism” 


lve. 
at once bringing relief to the gnawing want which degrades, 
wi awakening the dormant want which ennobles man, we may 


ook with all the greater hope to the attempts which the State makes 
to second her efforts. 

And it is clear that while applying all his strength to this mag- 
nificent effort against the organized sin and crime of the great 
cities which, though within the boundaries of London, are not yet 
within the reach of any Christian church, the Bishop of London 
“has not forgotten to consider what sort of Gospel these subtilized 

barbarians, these hordes who, though ignorant of Christ, have con- 

tracted vices saturated with the foul steam of an evil civiliza- 
tion, stand most in need. It is not Dr. Tait who is most punc- 
tilious about petty orthodoxies, who will reject the aid of men 

by faith in Christ because they see that the Bible 
contains some scientific blunders, many historical imperfections, 
and some historical contradictions ; it is not he who insists that 
his missionaries shall bear to the London outcasts not only the 
certain message of God's infinite love, but also the limitation which 
some divines have inferred from its terms, namely, that if it be not 
claimed during the natural life of those to whom it is offered it 
becomes a lapsed legacy, an offer never again to be renewed. This, 
we say, is not the Bishop's spirit. But, at the same time, we 
confess that he does not seem to us to understand in what manner 
this great work of his would be carried on to the fullest advantage. 

We do not, of course, mean that he should not avail himself of every 

shade of earnest faith for its prosecution,—for we know how 

maryellously any true faith will neutralize the effect of its professor's 
shortcomings and fanaticisms,—but only that the Bishop's per- 
sonal convictions do not seem to us to be as large and as efficient 
for his great purpose, as his wide charity and his practical wisdom. 
In a preface which the Bishop has just prefixed to a new edition 
of some discourses published last year, Dr. Tait explains his 
own view of the recent decision of the Privy Council concerning 
the belief in the Inspiration of the Bible and Eternal Punish- 
ments. On the former point he is very clear and strong. “ Mean- 
while,” he says, ‘“‘ it is satisfactory to feel assured that no 
clergyman of the Church of England can be called upon to main- 
tain the unwarranted position, which indeed scarcely any hold, 
that the Bible is an infallible guide in questions of physical science. 
God never designed the Bible to teach such matters ; and the great 
compilers of our formularies have acted well and in full accordance 
with that wise moderation which, under God’s good guidance, has 
characterized the decisions of the Church universal, when they rest 
contented with treating the Bible generally as the Word of God, 
calling it holy, and thus separating it from all common books; 
setting it forth as containing all things necessary to salvation, and 
appealing to it as the one unerring rule of faith for individuals 
and for churches. On a matter so difficult and so incapable of 
accurate definition as the doctrine respecting the nature, extent, or 
limits of inspiration, the caution of the framers of our Articles is 
well worthy of our admiration and imitation. ‘They have not com- 
mitted the Church to the untenable statements that the Bible is not 
only inspired, and the rule of faith and practice, and God’s Word, 
but also, without any reserve or qualification, an infallible guide in 
matters which have no connection with faith or morality.” 

But on the other point we think Dr. Tait takes ground far 
below that which seems to us the natural starting-point for his | 
great London enterprise. He is glad, he says, that clergymen | 
who believe that there may be hope in the next world for those 
who die steeped in sin, are to be tolerated in the Church. 





But “it is one thing to allow that an opinion is not punish- 
able by law, and quite another to maintain that it is true. 
I maintain my formerly-expressed conviction that there is 
nothing in the revelation of the Gospel on which such a hope as is 
here referred to can legitimately rest; and I trust that clergymen, 
and especially the younger clergy, will very carefully weigh the | 
danger they may run if they give any encouragement to! 
careless sinners who live in the midst of Chris:ian light to enter- 
tain a hope, unwarranted by Scripture, that their present proba- | 


we do His promises, ‘as they are generally set forth in Holy Scrip- 
ture.’ While violent and exaggerated statements on either side of 
this question are much to be deprecated, the encouragement of 
false hopes may speak peace to thoughtless souls when there is no 
ground for peace.” That is, we suppose, the Bishop of London 
endorses the old view that you should make the most advantageous 
use you can of the doubt which envelopes the whole question, in 
order to reach the fears of * thoughtleas souls.” You may entertain a 
hope yourself, but you will be wise to suppress it lest it relieve too 
much the gloomy terrors of the future, and weaken the recoil with 
which sinners spring back from the abyss. Keep your hopes in 
the background and make the most of your fears, in order that 
you may ally all the terrors of the gloomiest faith in co-opera- 
tion with the elasticity and hopefulness of one more benignant. 
If you can so apportion your probably everlasting Hell that the 
doubt shall save your faith in God, and yet the thing doubted exert 
an unabated power to awe and repel the imagination of man, —if 
you can so divide the contingent horrors, that the contingency is 
wholly reserved for your thoughts of the spiritual Judge, and the 
horrors (in that light assumed as certain) shall with unalloyed force 
deter the sinner,—you lose none of the mechanical advantage of 
everlasting Hell, while you keep all that power of divine attrac- 
tion which stern dogmatists about the fires of the future world 
are always in danger of diminishing. ‘That, as far as we under- 
stand it, is the nature of the Bishop’s warning. Sacrifice nothing, 
he says, of your reserve force of terror for ‘* thoughtless souls,” but 
don’t dogmatize too much on the other side, lest you lose some of 
your reserve force of fascination for those who might look less at 
the cloud of terror than at the shadow which that cloud might 
throw back on the divine glory. 

We confess this doctrine seems to us quite below the level of the 
great work to which the Bishop is exhorting us. We believe the 
modern fashion of separating between the sin and the penalty is 
not only alien to the genius of the Gospel, but a dead loss of power 
in dealing with those in whom you wish to awaken the sense of a 
clinging garment of degradation and shame. ‘‘ That which makes 
manifest is Light,” and no vista of future blackness will ever express 
the infinitude of sin, suffering, and loss, like a single glimpse of the 
true face of Christ. The hordes whom the Bishop exhorts us to assail 
are already hardened, no doubt, to endure a Hell rendered at once 
endurable, and yet more dreadful, by apathy. To threaten them 
with the infinite extension of that Hell into the future is only to 
attempt to awaken the susceptibility of a nerve already stunned, by 
inflicting a fresh blow. ‘The only way to restore the lost sensitive- 
ness is to relieve the pressure, not to increase it, It is for the want 
of a quickening life and hope, not of a new weight of fear, that they 
are losing the sense of such horrors as lie around them. No doubt 
it will awaken them to puin to let in new hope upon them, but 
it will be the pain which returning life gives to disease, not the 
pain of a new access of disease. We believe there is one 
danger, and one only, with which the Bishop's forces will have 
to fight,—the incapacity of misery to realize the true meaning of 
God’s righteousness and love. ‘The more it can be brought home 
to them, the more it is brought home to us all, the more lively and 
profound will be our sense of the evil within, the more insupportable 





will it seem, and the more insuperable by any power but the 
divine. But this sort of terror,—‘ the worm that dieth not, and 
the fire that is not quenched,”—is not and cannot be inspired by 
the thought of a sentence of interminable exile from God, which 
simply produces numbness and apathy. 

We cannot but wonder that a theologian so large-minded as Dr. 
Tait should exhort his clergy to make the most of uncertain 
terrors, knowing, as he must do, that uncertain terrors have the 





weakest possible hold over the human imagination,—the smallest 
loophole of doubt being quite big enough for any “careless soul” 
to creep through. It is divine certainties which tell, and this, be- 
cause in spiritual matters‘ certainties must have their root in 
laws of the inmost soul, which we know that neither mercy can 
change, nor penitence reverse. With physical pain the mere confi- 
dent hope of alleviation is itself the greatest alleviation; but with 
moral pain the word ‘‘ alleviation” has scarcely any meaning, for 
while the sense of guilt lasts, the sense of the pain that it brings 
with it is not only inseparable from it, but cannot be separated 
even in imagination. ‘(he proposal to cease to be yourself is as 
hopeful,—spiritually much more so,—than the proposal, being your- 


self, to get rid of the pain which that sense of clinging evil brings 


with it. And the one great certainty that in the presence of God 


allevilisintolerableanguish—an anguish from which there is no escape 


tion which death closes may, after all, not be final. Indeed, we | except in His fuller presence—an anguish which appears to have no 


shall do well to be contented herein, te take God's threatenings ag | relation to space or time, and does not seem to be lightened, while 
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it lasts, even by the prospect of its cessation,—this is the true | there is any real wit behind it or any real power accompanying ; —_—_— 
terror wielded by the Gospel; which is only wasted, and be- | impertinence must, with a mixed audience, be allowed to ge it, rOR 
clouded, and frittered away by the being translated into an end-| tive. Nor is it easy to say what other weapon a Minister ber * 
less sentence of spiritua] penal servitude. It is the unutterable | find so easy to his hand. Real wit isa better defence, but — 
concentration of the pang,—the sharpness of the contrast be- | every statesman cannot have real wit, and since the days Pom an, 
tween God and sin meeting in the same heart,—which at| Robert Peel it has been rather a scarce quality among officials, His over to 
once quickens and masters the spirit. When we are presented, | followers were not witty, though there is humour in Mr, G land * 
as an equivalent for clinging moral evil, with a mere intermin- | and a sort of sharpness in the Duke of Newcastle. Tmpassibility ; (born d 
able period of painful consequences, and are taught that, the judg-| an equally good defence, but it does not tell much in debate o" en 
ment-day once over, God will disappear into the past as the judge | when exhibited by a very great man indeed, and officials want and lay ¢ 
who pronounced the sentence and then dismissed the guilty soul | form of retort which the country can read next day. Some w . supp 
for ever from His presence, we exchange for a living force of im- | they must use to keep off the bores, and the people with private in be =P ( 
measurable power, a stupendous oppression to the: imagination no | terests, and the men with crotchets, and the members of the Darby Se aries 
doubt, but like all mere imaginative oppressions, one that will | Griffiths stamp who otherwise would worry them to death, and most hed 
never really deter from a single living temptation. So far as Hell | of whom when smashed with an argument say, “The right honour. sooth | 
has been really conceived as a nightmare of endless pain without | able gentleman has stated precisely what I wanted to elicit,” and git of Davi 
God,—the dead pain of hopelessness, instead of the living pain of | down as radiant as if they had been applauded. A Minister to son of h 
kicking against the pricks of a quickening spirit,—we sincerely | be useful must be dangerous, and if he can only be so by being ae 
doubt whether the fear of it ever yet prevented a sin. Weare sure | impertinent he cannot be said to be very blameable. A porcuping King, ® 
it has caused many, by lowering the vital power of the spirit. | is not a nice beast, but still one does not condemn hig use of rs 
Certainly it could never hold back from sin a class already be-| his quills as in any way immoral, and if members will teage tattle | 
numbed by evil, and on whom despair has worked its utmost} people like Sir Charles Wood or Mr. Layard, why they know what in the 
already, and sapped every spring of life. to expect. there, * 
Though very useful, however, on occasion, and once in a twelve. secon! 
IMPERTINENCE AS A PARLIAMENTARY WEAPON. | month justifiable, we do not recommend members who hope one sahered 
i orep' Tladweporov, the knot of young men of forty or there- oy to be classed among Morven! men’ ’ to imitate the tone of Lord Charles 
abouts whom Lord Palmerston, in default of a following, Palmerston's gillies. In the long run it wer tact The House a politi 
puts into office and protects as if they belonged to him, have when snubbed en masse often laughs, but it never quite likes the sequest 
amidst many differences one quality in common. They all know snubber, and is apt to believe for the future that he is deficient in Mary, 
the value of insolence as a weapon in political warfare—all affect, that power of understanding its moods and ways which is the {to wh 
even when personally simple people, the hauteur which lies very | ®°°tet of permanent Parliamentary power. One of the drawbacks i 
‘near the root of the character of their chief. All entertain the | t° It- Gladstone's success, one of the many boulders which he will mother 
conviction that the ability to snub can be made a social breast-| °V¢reap, but which make his ascent so toilsome, is that slight genera 
plate, and that an offhand address compounded of quickness and | 4ttitude of scorn alike for opponents and friends which, though in ment | 
impertinence suggests in its victims a sense of reserved power him it is not impertinence, irritates so deeply the younger men of suspici 
abiding in the assailant. When the House sneers at Mr. Layard, the House, Smaller men, at all events, should use the weapon with gon-in- 
he tells members to answer instead of interrupting him, and keep | 8"¢4t reluctance, for it is almost sure to wound themselves at least At las 
silence till he has done. When an inconvenient question is asked | sharply as their opponents. Making personal enemies is a stupid ham W 
of Mr. Cowper, he taunts the House with its inability to control | #™usement for any politician, and impertinence out of season till Ju 
expenditure, or build anything which is not ugly, and bids his | ™#kes enemies of whole classes. The weapon is so handy, too, then r 
opponents to let him alone, for the department will go on a great that it is ware to be employed on the wrong opponent, and at the ment. 
deal better unassisted than if they persist in interfering. Mr. | Wrst possible time. Mr. Lowe, for example, would in all proba- cated 
Lowe's regular practice when assailed was to describe his assailant | bility have escaped the vote of last week if his style had not been the R 
as a rather unscrupulous fool, leading a knot of persons who either | 5° spoilt by a habit of epigrammatic arrogance 1n addressing inspec- ment, 
knew nothing about the matter or had asinister motive in pressing | 078. He found that they y ielded not only to him but to the 29th | 
their own view. There is no doubt a certain effectiveness in this | lly discreditable style employed by Mr. Lingen—who often fortur 
style, as well as a certain justification for employing it. English- writes as if he had a birch in his hand and an inspector ready Engli 
men of the better class when excited are often brusque, and politi- | “ boisted;”—so he reprimanded Lord Robert Cecil, who leads a the ¢ 
cal impertinence, particularly if it is clever impertinence, usually faction if not a party, like an unruly opponent in a hustings crowd, abiliti 
suggests at once courage, and frankness, and earnestness in the and missed a point, the demand for the original reports, conceding rival 
matter under discussion. It implies, too, when used by an official, | which would have saved him. His speech after his retirement elevat 
special knowledge, the existence of a quantity of facts with which | was no answer, for he had sent reports back for mutilation, if he Villie 
the speaker is familiar, which are essential to the question, and | had not mutilated them, and a chief must accept the blunders of and 6 
which his opponent knows nothing whatever about. Lord Pal-| his subordinates as he profits by their assistance, but if he had ‘anpri 
merston almost always makes this the basis of his impertinence,— | shown half the temper, and tact, and indeed feeling, on the first and 
a weapon he uses with real skill,—talks of Mr. Cobden’s ignorance | occasion which he displayed on the second fifty members would natur 
of ‘‘ politics,” or refuses to give up his informants, because if he} haye walked out. Mr. Layard lost half his success on Tuesday yu 
did “ he should soon know as little of the matter in hand as the by his arrogant snub to the House for jeering him a little,and poetr 
honourable member.” The average English mind, too—and the mind will one day bring down a personal vote by the pertinacious im- = 
of the collective House of Commons is simply the average English pertinence with which he insists that the action of this countey rn 
ee rome * ~— — ee Pinews uch ently distinguish be- in the East is no business of the House of Commons. It is a very He b 
tween wit and impertinence, has, indeed, invented a word—“ chaff,” |... hi Gabe ah saswe a need eekaee e 
which is quite peculiar to itself, and which expresses the perfect com- tongting : ee ey ee ene Sere § . the ¢ 
binati ; eee "a recondite subject to prove to all interlocutors that they are silly on 
ination of the two. The tu guoque always strikes a cabman or the | . A oe : re I 
Seow fl the Victoria an weiter, end eo it does the Homes of Cem. | S™eeun. but when the ultimate decision rests with them it is om 
nance ma tien deme te eee paiagan ; >: ’s little speech about Mr. 
mons, which receives Mr. Osborne's admiration of Mr. Layard “in | ®t very expedient. Lord Palmerston’s little speee to mi 
his new capacity as an advocate for common decency ” with roars of Cobden’s diplomatic knowledge has cost him wo @ three Hors 
hearty laughter. The victim, too, is very apt, unless a very ready | divisions already, and but for the odd conviction of the Orm 
as well as a very strong man, to quail and feel himself beaten, at all | public that there is in Continental politics some arcanum the 
events for the time. Most men are cowards when isolated, and the | to which the Premier alone has the key, would have cost him many eldes 
laughter around—laughter at the victim as well as the joke--in-| more. One object of men who mean to be statesmen is no doubt now 
spires a sense of isolation. We remember one almost perfect | to make themselves formidable, but to make themselves attractive mine 
instance of this confusion. Mr. Darby Gri‘liths, with his usual in- | is at least as important a one. Of all the men to whom Lord oo 
quisitiveness, one night asked the Foreign Secretary if it were true, | Palmerston givesa chance, which one has gained anything approach- — 
as the newspapers said, that Victor Emanuel had crossed his fron- | ing a following, or is the centre of the hopes, or regards, or even ette 
tier for an interview with the Emperor. Lord John Russell, with- | good wishes of any section of politicians? Not one; and among the — 
out rising, turned his head and roared at the top of his voice, | many reasons which secure them their isolation is the habitual and “2 
“ No.” The reply had not a trace of wit, but the impertinence | most injudicious use of a weapon which their chief only uses when peti 
was so near it that the House bubbled over with noisy pleasure, and | he is beaten, or when the aristocratic thread which runs through ine 
was better tempered for the whole remainder of the evening. If} his character has been roughly twitched. Shre 
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THE VILLIERS—(SECOND GROUP.) | given him his life, and that he had threatened to pistol him if he 





EORGE VILLIERS, the second Duke, was only eight months | refused to fight a third time, and the Parliament being prorogued, 
old at the time of his father’s murder, and during his | the matter dropped. In 1670 he went to France nominally on an 
minority great efforts were made by the popular party to gain him | embassy of condolence on the death of the Duchess of Orleans, but 
er to their side. But in 1648, on the rising of the Earl of Hol- | really to negotiate secretly the triple alliance. He brought back with 
in Surrey, the young Duke and his brother, Lord Francis | him a new mistress for the King, afterwards the Duchess of Ports- 
April 2, 1629), joined the enterprise which ended in a dis- mouth, but neglected her so during the voyage that he made an 
defeat near Kingston-on-Thames, July 7, 1648, in which | C@emy instead of a friend of her. He also first introduced to Court 
Lord Francis was killed, and the young Duke escaped to London, Mary Davies and Nell Gwynne. On the dismissal of the Cabal 
sndlay concealed there till he could find his way to Holland. Here Ministry he went into an opposition to the Court, which became 
he supported himself by the sale at Antwerp of the valuable col- | more and more violent. He courted the citizens, pulled down his 
jection of paintings formed by his father, and joining Prince | house at Charing Cross and removed to one in Dowgate, and in 
Charles, accompanied him in his Scotch expedition of 1650, and 1674 he resigned the Chancellorship of the University of Cam- 
marched with him into England in 1651. Quarrelling with the | bridge, and strongly supported the Nonconformists in their 
Seoteh, he demanded in the name of the English Peers the removal | opposition to the Test Act. The same year he was sent to the 
of David Lesley from the command, affecting to think it a deroga- Tower. He became with Shaftesbury one of the great ‘‘ managers’ 
tion of honour that they should have to serve under him, and on the of the anti-Popery cry and a great patron of Dr. Titus Oates, and 
‘nes refusal came no more to the Council, scarce spoke to the | for the rest of the reign of Charles he continued his career of 
King, and not at all to any one else, and sulked in the most ridicu- | violent opposition in politics and profligate expenditure in private 
lous manner, not even changing his linen. But at Worcester | life. On the accession of James II. he retired to the splendid 
battle he fought bravely at the King’s side, and accompanied him seat of Helmsley, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, which he had 
in the first part of his flight to Boscobel House. Leaving him derived from his father in-law, Fairfax, to whom the House of 
there, the Duke, after many adventures and disguises, managed Commons had given it, and there devoted himself to field amuse- 
4 second time to escape to Holland. For a short time Buckingham | ments. Having caught a fever from sitting on the damp ground 
adhered to the exiled Court; but tiring of this, abandoned while heated with a fox-hunt, after a few days’ illness he died at 
Charles, made his peace with Cromwell, and obtained back through | the house of a tenant at Kirkby-Moorside, on the 16th April, 
a politic marriage the greater part of his estate, which had been | 1687, not as Pope described it, at a wretched inn, nor was he reduced 
nestrated in 1648. He first made love to Cromwell's daughter | to any such state of poverty as is implied in those celebrated lines. 
Mary, and being rejected by father and daughter, turned to Fairfax Dryden satirized him under the name of Zimri, in lines more 
{to whom his estate had been given, and who had allowed a con- | often quoted perhaps than any satire ; but some kind of popular 
siderable annuity out of it to the Duchess of Buckingham, his | favour seems to have adhered to him through all his excesses. As 
mother), and wooed and won Mary Fairfax, the heiress of the ex- | he left no children his honours became extinct. 
general of the Parliament. The match brought with itanestrange-| We may now take up the line of the Villiers which is still re- 
ment between Fairfax and Cromwell, the former getting under | presented in our peerage,—descended from Sir Edward Villiers, 
suspicion and leading a most unquiet life in consequence of his | second son of Sir George Villiers of Brooksby by his first wife, and 
gon-in-law’s intrigues, and personal misconduct, and extravagance. | consequently half-brother to the first Duke of Buckingham. 
At last, August 24, 1658, just before Cromwell's death, Bucking- | Edward Villiers was knighted at Windsor in 1616, in 1620 was 
ham was arrested and committed to the Tower, where he remained | sent Ambassador to Bohemia, in 1622 was made President of 
till July 29, 1659, and the downfall of Richard Cromwell. He was | Munster, and, according to Sir Henry Wotton, lived in that 
then released, on giving security for good behaviour to the Govern- | province in singular estimation for his justice and hospitality, and 
ment, But on August 13 following he was again arrested as impli- | died September 7, 1626, as much to the grief of the whole 
cated in Sir George Booth’s rising. On May 4, 1660, on the eve of | province as ever any governor did, before his religious lady, 
the Restoration, his estate was restored to him by a vote of Parlia- | Who was of a sweet and noble disposition, adding much to 
ment, and he rode before the King at the entry into London on the | his honour. This lady was Barbara, eldest daughter of Sir 
29th May. He began his career at the Court of Charles II. with a| John St. John of Lidiard Tregooze, Wiltshire, and niece 
fortune of 19,6002. a year, one of the largest possessed by any |to Sir Oliver St. John, created Viscount Grandison, in Ire- 
English subject, nearly all of which he managed to dissipate before | land, January 3, 1620, with remainder to his niece’s posterity, 
the end of his erratic career. With perhaps greater natural | Sir Edward Villiers had by her three daughters and four sons, 
abilities than his father, and less overbearing in his prosperity, he | The eldest of these, William, succeeded his uncle as second 
rivalled him in profligacy, and being wanting in a certain fitful | Viscount Grandison in 1630, and died in August, 1643, of a wound 
élevation of character which was a redeeming point in the elder | received at the siege of Bristol in the Royal cause, leaving an only 
Villiers, he went beyond him in levity and fickleness of disposition, | daughter, Barbara, as his heiress, who became afterwards disgrace- 
and scarcely rose in his actions above the stamp of a witty and | fully celebrated as Duchess of Cleveland and mistress of Charles 
anprincipled trifler. He soon neglected his unhappy wife entirely, | II. Clarendon gives one of his flaming panegyrics of the Cavalier 
and abandoned himself to the grossest debauchery. But his | Viscount, in which he speaks of his “‘ rare piety and devotion,” so 
natural cleverness enabled him to diversify these excesses by | that ‘‘the court and camp could not show a more faultless person,” 
playing with other more creditable pursuits,—architecture, music, | Which is, after all, no very exalted praise. His three brothers 
poetry, dramatic composition, and the more alluring and chimerical | engaged in the same cause,—the eldest, John, succeeding as third 
parts of chemistry, by turns occupied a few hours of his attention. | Viscount Grandison, but dying without male issue, was succeeded 
Politics he took up and pursued as another form of gambling, and | by the next brother, George, fourth Viscount Grandison, who died 
he lived in a fit arena for the display of such an irregular genius. | December 16, 1699. His eldest son and successor, Edward, who 
He began as a zealous courtier, and was installed as a Knight of | died before his father, had risen to the rank of Brigadier-General 
the Garter, but in 1666 plunged into intrigues with the Republi. | in the army, and married Catherine, daughter and heiress of John 
can party, was dismissed from all his appointments, and warrants | Fitzgerald, Esq., of Dromana, county Waterford, and in her right 
ven were out against him for his apprehension. But he contrived | obtained a large estate in that county. One of his daughters, 
to make his peace with the King, and was appointed Master of the | Harriet, married Robert Pitt, Esq., and became mother of the 
Horse. He revenged himself, it is believed, on the Duke of celebrated Earl of Chatham. Her eldest brother, Jolin Villiers, 
Ormond, who had assisted in his disgrace, by an attempt through succeeded his grandfather as fifth Viscount Grandison, and was 
the notorious Colonel Blood to assassinate him. Ossory, Ormond’s | raised by George I. (September 11, 1721) to the title of Earl 
éldest son, taxed Buckingham with this in the King’s presence. He | Grandison of Limerick, and on the 26th October, 1733, he was 
How joined with those intriguers who were labouring to under- | Sworn of the Privy Council, and appointed Governor of the county 
mine and overthrow Clarendon, and assisted by his ridicule of the | and city of Waterford. He died May 14, 1766, at his house in 
Pompous, self-opinionated Chancellor to bring him into disfavour Suffolk. His two sons died before him, leaving no male issue, and 
with Charles. After his fall Buckingham contributed the initial | the Eurlaom of Grandison became extinct. His daughter Hliza- 
etter of his name to what was called the ‘‘ Cabal” Ministry, which beth, who married a Mr. Mason, of Waterford, was created Coun- 
Succeeded. In February, 1668, occurred the duel in which he | tess of Grandison; but her son George, Earl Grandison, dying 











killed the Earl of Shrewsbury, whose wife he had seduced. He ‘in 1800 without male issue, the title again became extinct. The 
received the King’s pardon, but the young Earl afterwards | Viscountcy had passed on the death of the fifth Viscount (and 
Petitioned the House of Lords against him. Buckingham alleged | first Earl) to the descendant of Sir Edward Villiers, youngest 
im excuse that he only fought on the gravest provocation, that brother of the second, third, and fourth Viscounts. This branch 
Shrewsbury had fought him twice before, and he had each time | had before that time gained other honours. 
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This Edward Villiers, after serving in the Royal cause, and 
being wounded at the first battle of Newbury, Clarendon testify- 
ing that the King found his “‘ diligence and dexterity fit for any 
trust,” was after the Restoration knighted, made Knight 
Marshal of the Household, Colonel of the Duchess of York’s Regi- 
ment, and Governor of Tynemouth Castle. He also had a grant 
of the Royal house and manor of Richmond, and his wife became 
governess to the Princesses Mary and Anne. James II. retained 
him in his office of Knight Marshal, but he resigned to the King 
the Royal Palace at Richmond “ for a valuable consideration.” 


He | 





Earl of Jersey, and Thomas, who was created Earl of Cc 
The third Earl of Jersey was a Gentleman of the Bedchamber ‘ 
Frederick Prince of Wales, and in 1740 was appointed Chaat 
Justice in Eyre of the Forests, &c., South of Trent, and 
one of the Privy Council. He died August 28, 1769. His eldest 
son died before him, and he was succeeded by his second, G, 

Bussy, fourth Earl of Jersey, who sat for Tamworth, and afterward 

for Aldborough, in Yorkshire, and Dover, and March 21, 1761, 
was appointed one of the Lords of the Admiralty, but resigned 
April, 1763; Lord Chamberlain July 6, 1765, and 


died just after the Revolution, and was buried in Westminster | September 9, 1769, being the same day appointed a Lord of the 


Abbey July 2, 1689. 


He had married a daughter of T heophilus | Bedchamber, in which position he continued till December, 


Howard, Earl of Suffolk, and by her had two sons and six |1777. On March 30, 1782, he was appointed Master of the 


daughters. The eldest daughter, Elizabeth, was Maid of Honour 
to Mary of Orange, and married Lord George Hamilton, third son 
of William, Duke of Hamilton, who was created Earl of Orkney. 


She became the mistress of William III., and as such obtained | 


immense grants of land, which caused great scandal and public 
invective. She is said, however, not in other respects to have 
abused her influence with the King, and she founded an English 
school at Middleton, Cork. She died April 19, 1733. The fourth 
daughter, Anne, married William Bentinck, the founder of the 
Portland family. The elder son, Edward Villiers, had his fortune 
made by being appointed to attend the Princess Mary into Holland 
on her marriage to William, and accompanied them on their 
expedition to England at the Revolution. On their accession to 
the throne he was made Master of the Horse to the Queen and 
knighted, and succeeded his father as Knight Marshal. On the 
20th March, 1691, he was created Baron Villiers of Hoo, Kent, 
and Viscount Villiers of Dartford, Kent. His office of Master of 
the Horse ceasing with the death of Queen Mary, he was sent 
Envoy Plenipotentiary to the Congress at the Hague in 1695, and 
in 1697 appointed one of the Plenipotentiaries for the Treaty of 
Ryswick, and in the same year a Lord Justice for Ireland. On 
October 29 in the same year he was appointed Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the States-General, and on September 24, 1697, 
he was raised to the dignity of Earl of Jersey. At the end of the 
next year he succeeded the Earl of Portland as Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Court of France, and entered Paris with great 
state in January, 1699. Here he remained till May, when he 
returned to England and was appointed May 14 a principal 
Secretary of State, and soon one of the Lords Justices during the 
absence of the King. The King, however, sent for him to Loo 
before the end of the year. He was appointed one of the Plenipo- 
tentiaries for the second Treaty of Partition, and in June 24, 1700, 
Lord Chamberlain. To this office he was re-appointed on the ac- 
cession of Queen Anne, and continued in this post to April, 1704, 
after which he held no public employment, and died August 26, 
1711. Next day he was to have been named Lord Privy Seal, being 
also designated as one of the Plenipotentiaries to the Congress 
of Utrecht. He was a Tory, but a personal adherent and courtier of 
King William, being employed by him in most of the secret negotia- 
tions with persons of importance. He is said along with Keppel to 
have been a great instrument in bringing the Tories into King Wil- 
liam’s Cabinet, and on the other hand to have persuaded the King to | 
forego his opposition to the Resumption Bill affecting the Irish grants 


tothe favourites. Burnet has a great dislike to himas a Tory favourite | Clarendon, and died December 11, 1786. 


of the King. Speaking of his dismissal from the Lord Chancellor- | 


ship in 1704, he says, “‘ The Earl of Jersey was a weak man, but | not brilliant ability. 


| 
| 





Buckhounds, which he exchanged May, 1783, for that of 
Captain of the Gentlemen Pensioners, and resigned the latter 
post December, 1790. He was afterwards Master of the 
Horse to the Prince of Wales, and died August 22, 1805. His 
wife, the daughter and heiress of Dr. Twysden, Bishop of Raphoe, 
gained an unenviable notoriety as the mistress of George 
IV. at the time of his marriage with Queen Caroline. Oneof her 
daughters also married the first Marquis of Anglesea, and bej 

divorced from him remarried the then Duke of Argyll. 'The eldest 
son, George, succeeded as fifth Earl of Jersey. He held the posts of 
Chamberlain and Master of the Horse in some of the Conservatiye 
administrations, was a patron of the turf, and died October 8, 
1859. He married Sarah Sophia, eldest daughter of John, Earl 
of Westmoreland, who inherited the very large property of her 
maternal grandfather, Mr. Child the banker, of Osterly Park, near 
Brentford, Middlesex, and the Earl assumed the name of Child 
before that of Villiers. His eldest son and successor, George 
Augustus Frederic, sixth Earl of Jersey, who married a daughter of 
Sir Robert Peel the Premier, died a few days after his father, 
October 24, 1859, and was succeeded by his son Victor Albert 
George Child-Villiers, seventh and present Earl, who has not yet 
attained his majority. The Jersey branch has not produced any 


| men above the level of courtiers, though the polish, grace, and 


beauty of the old Villiers have survived to a great extent in these 
their descendants. Besides Osterly the Earls of Jersey have alsoa 
seat at Middleton-Stoney in Oxfordshire. 

We have already mentioned ‘lhomas Villiers, second son 
of William, second Earl of Jersey, who became the founder 
of the Clarendon branch of the family. In 1752 he married 
Lady Charlotte Capel, daughter of William, third Earl of 
Essex, by Lady Jane, eldest daughter and joint heiress of 
Henry Hyde, last Earl of Clarendon and Rochester of that 
family. During the reign of George II. Mr. Villiers was several 
times Minister at the Courts of Dresden, Vienna, Berlin, and other 
German Courts, and in 1748 was made a Lord of the Admiralty. 
He represented Tamworth in Parliament till May 31, 1756; he 
was created Baron Hyde of Hindon, Wilts; on September 2, 
1763, was sworn of the Privy Council, and on the 10th declared 
Joint Postmaster-General with Viscount Hampden. In this 
office he continued till July, 1765, when on the formation of 
the first Rockingham Cabinet he resigned. On June 14, 1771, 
he was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
'and on June 8, 1776, was advanced to the title of Earl of 
He was also created a 
Baron of the kingdom of Prussia. He was a man of fair but 
His son and successor, ‘Thomas, second 


crafty, and well practised in the arts of a court; his lady was a | | Earlof Clarendon, represented Helstone in Parliament, and died un- 
papist, and it was believed that while he was Ambassador i in France | married 1824, and was succeeded in his honours by his next brother, 
he was secretly reconciled to the Court of St. Germain’s, for after that | John Charles, third Earl of Clarendon, who married the daughter 


he served in their interests. 


last reign that he had so much credit with the late King, who was | daughter, who died unmarried. 


It was one of the reproaches of the | and coheiress of Admiral the Hon. John Forbes, and had an only 


He died December 22, 1838, and 


so sensible of it that if he had lived a little while longer he would | wassucceeded by his nephew, George William Frederick, eldest sou 
have dismissed him; he was considered as the person that was now | of the Hon. George Villiers, third son of the first Earl. ‘The present 
in the closest correspondence with the Court of France, and though | Earl was Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
he was in himself a very inconsiderable man, yet he was applied | the Court of Madrid during the crisis of the civil wars which 


to by all those who wished well to the Court of St. Germain’s.” 
this passage Lord Dartmouth has a note: 


On | attended the succession of the present Queen, was Lord Privy 
— The Earl of Jersey was | Seal, 1839 ; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1840-41; Lord- 


not so strong a man as Bishop Burnet, but had more integrity and | Lieutenant of Ireland, 1847-1852; and 1853-1858 Secretary for 
a better judgment; it is true that his lady was a papist, but the | Foreign Affairs. He has just (April, 1864) accepted the office of 


rest of the story was believed by nobody but the Bishop and those | Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


His brother, the Right 


who gave credit to his surmises.” In another note, however, Lord | Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, the well-known proposer of ,the 
Dartmouth seems almost to admit the correspondence of Jersey with repeal of the Corn Laws for so long a time in the House of 


the Court of St. Germain’s. 


His wife was Barbara, daughter of | Commons, is now Poor-law Commissioner for England ; 


another 


William Chiffinch, Closet Keeper to Charles II., by whom he had | brother, Henry Montagu Villiers, was Bishop of Durham, and died 


two sons, and a daughter married into the Thynne family. 
eldest son and successor William, second Earl of Jersey, was elected 
one of the Kuights for Kent in the Parliament of 1705, and died 
July 13, 1721. He had two sons, William, who succeeded as third 


His | 


August, 1861. The seat of this branch is the Grove, Watford, 
Hertfordshire. Taken together the family has not been great 
or its history creditable; but it has remained for 200 years 
at the top of society; and has woven its history not in gold thread 
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— shat of Great Britain. Its greatest services have been diplo- 
matic, and the genius of the House, such as it is, seems to be for 
- ustene: but it has not been without a fitful kind of sense that 
Tagish nobles exist in order that the English nation may grow 


great. 








THE NEGRO IN CANADA. 
[From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, April 2, 1864. 

Nor long ago I wrote to you about the position of the negro in 
the United States. I trust that my readers remember enough of 
what I have said upon this subject in that letter and in others to 
give them some interest in the situation of the negro in Canada. 
The presence of this very peculiar race in large numbers in this 
country has been productive of such important political resvlts, 
and has been the occasion of so much misapprehension of us in 
Europe, that it may be well to look at the condition of the same 

upon British soil and under British institutions. What I 
shall say is founded chiefly upon the recently printed report of Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, who was employed by a commission to visit 
Canada West and examine the condition of the negro freedmen, or 
refugees, who in that country are between 15,000 and 20,000 in 
number. Dr. Howe, it should be said, is a professed negro- 
Jover, one of those philanthropists with “a mission” who may 
be reckoned with the Jellabys, except when, as in his case, their 
«é mission ” seems to be not to muse upon their Borioboolagh, but 
to think accurately and write candidly about it. 

The majority of the negroes in Canada are escaped slaves, or the 
children of escaped slaves, but a large minority consists of those 
who have sought under the British flag that social recognition and 
absence of prejudice which they had been taught that they would 
find there—how truly we shall see by Dr. Howe’s testimony. 
They might well emigrate thither from our Northern and New 
England States upon that quest ; for although we associate intense 
cold with the name of Canada, it is only in the older or eastern 
province that the winters are longer and severer than in the 
Northern States. Canada West, you will remember, lies in the 
same latitude with New Englandand New York. According to Dr. 
Howe, most of these negroes, so to speak, are mulattoes ; and 
doubtless he is right in bis conclusion that individuals of pure 
negro blood are in the minority among them. This fact favours the 
other conclusion that the majority are house servants who have 
escaped from the Slave States. Mulattoes bora in the Free States 
are extremely rare; and probably the purest negro blood in this 
country is to be found among the New England and Long Island 
negroes. I have seen in Cuba hundreds of negroes whose gashed 
cheeks and saw-filed teeth gave unmistakeable evidence that they 
were born in Africa; and in all their distinctive traits, the coal- 
black skin, splay foot, crooked shin, everted blubber-lip, knotty 
woollen hair, and strong odour, these negroes were rivalled by 
others whom [ had seen on Long Island within thirty miles of New 
York, and all through New England. The amalgamation of the 
races is done, to all intents and purposes, exclusively in that part 
of the country in which the negro is a chattel. Dr. Howe found 
these mixed breeds deficient in muscular vigour and vitality, unpro- 
lifie, and short-lived. Thus again have we testimony, and from a 
professed negro-lover, that mixture of our blood with that of this 
race produces a weakling hybrid. ‘The pure negro of New England 
and New York, however, living in the same climate with the 
mulatto of Canada, is remarkable for health and longevity. 

Dr. Howe notices a trait of the negro in Canada which has long 
been known to those who have had opportunities of observing the 
habits of the race in this country, and of comparing them with 
those of the immigrants. It is that the negro under similar 
circumstances makes himself more comfortable than the Irish- 
man or the German; while at the same time he is less provi- 
dent, and, with similar opportunities of gain, less thrifty. The 
negroes in Canada live far more decently and comfortably than the 

peasantry, the miners, and the mill-workers in England, but they 
do not get past a certain point. ‘The reason of this Dr. Howe has 
the candour to tell us, though not asa reason. Speaking of the 
capacity of the children born free on British soil, he says, ‘‘ The 
theory of the mental equality of coloured and white people does 
not seem to be confirmed by the condition of the refugees in 
Canada. They are quick of perception, very imitative, and they 
rapidly become intelligent. But they are rather a knowing thana 
thinking people. ‘hey occupy useful stations in life, but such as 
require quick perceptions rather than strong sense.” ‘The fact is 
that the negro, compared with the Caucasian, and particularly with 
the Anglo-Saxon, is a childish man. It is this childishness of his 
nature which makes him always found so pleasantly cheerful by 





strangers, who turn from the reserved and thoughtful, though in 
truth just as cheerful Yankee, and say, “ See how much better the 
poor despised negro knows how to enjoy life than this self-styled 
superior race.” ‘There is a story told here which well illustrates 
negro improvidence. A gentleman riding through Virginia was 
overtaken by a violent thunderstorm. He took shelter in a 
negro’s cabin. Yet hardly shelter, for it rained torrents, and the 
water came streaming through many crevices in the roof. He was 
from the free States, and so asked, what a slaveholder would not 
have asked, ‘Cuff, why don’t you mend your roof?” “ Oh um 
rain so, maussa, cant.” ‘ But why don’t you mend it when it 
doesn’t rain?” “ Yah, maussa, den um dohn want mendin.” The 
moral traits of the negro in Canada, as in this country, seem to be 
submissiveness and good-nature combined with untrustworthiness. 
They are given to all manner of dishonest practices; “ thieving is 
natural to them,” but crimes of violence are rare. Dr. Howe 
naively quotes the naive testimony of a prison officer, who says, 
‘*'The negro as met with in Canada is uniformly docile, courteous, 
kindly, and submissive, and he exhibits those qualities in a marked 
degree in the penitentiary.” 

The Canadian negroes are very desirous of education for their 
children, and carefully send them to the public schools. But this 
brings up the question of race, and the negroes for their own 
comfort have asked for, and in some places obtained, separate 
schools. In others they persist in sending their children to the 
public schools ; whereupon, in spite of the frequent declaration of 
the British lion that he is perfectly willing that his mane should 
become woolly, the Canadians resist the negroes, and declare that 
white and negro children shall not mingle, and there are hot blood 
and law-suits. In fact, according to the testimony of this pro- 
fessed negro-lover, who is one of the people who declare that there 
is no inherent aversion to the negro in our race, the very prejudice 
which European writers have constantly affirmed to be peculiarly 
‘* American,” and the consequence of slavery, is found in Canada 
just as widely diffused, and just as intense in degree, as in the 
United States ; found among the natives of the province of what- 
ever stock, and not the less strongly among the English residents. 
Your readers may remember that in one of my letters some months 
ago, I told them that the difference of feeling in Great Britain and 
the United States towards the negro was due entirely to the fact 
that in the former country he was a rarity, a curious and interesting 
exotic, and that in the latter his name was legion. I added, I 
believe, that if the British people had four millions of negroes 
turned loose among them, and saw danger of negroes being returned 
to Parliament in consequence of certain political changes, they 
would feel just as men of English blood feel upon the same subject 
in this country. Dr. Howe's testimony comes in to show that my 
opinion was correct. He says, setting forth as actually existing in 
Canada almost the case which I supposed in the mother country, 
«The truth of the matter seems to be that, as long as the coloured 
people form a very small portion of the population, and are 
dependent, they receive protection and favours; but when 
they increase and compete with the labouring class for a 
living, and especially when they begin to aspire to social 
equality, they cease to be ‘ interesting negroes,’ and become 
‘ niggers.’” As to facts, Dr. Howe is an unimpeachable witness ; 
but his inference that it is fear of negro competition which elicits 
this prejudice as the negroes increase in numbers is at variance 
with the fact that the prejudice exists just as strongly among the 
classes which are raised high above the fear of any competition as 
among those who might find in a negro farm-labourer, artizan, or 
shopkeeper, a rival. And it must not be supposed that this preju- 
dice (though “ prejudice” or “caste feeling’ are not the proper 
terms) exists in Canada because it borders upon the United States, 
and prejudices are contagious. Dr. Howe expressly says that the 
feeling manifests itself just as strongly among the English residents 
born in the mother country as among the Canneks or the Yankees. 
One of ten general conclusions with which he closes his report is, 
*“ That the prejudice against them [the negroes] among the whites, 
including the English, is engendered among the same circum- 
stances and manifested with the same intensity as in the United 
States.” The truth seems to be that this feeling, which is ealled a 
prejudice, is an instinct ; an instinct of self-preservation which is 
brought into action when it is needed ; that is, when the negro 
becomes numerous and independent enough to press upon the 
Caucasian. ‘The question of the position of the negro is becoming 
daily more and more complicated with the others which our revo- 
lution must determine ; and danger certainly may be feared from 
the action of a party which insists not only upon abolishing slavery, 
but upon making open war upon this instinct by giving the negro 
political and social equality with the white. Before you judge us 
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for the course that we shall take under these circumstances, what- | fessor who gives his services gratuitously during the vasa pe 
ever it may be, remember what one of these very men has told you | certainly does not receive any payment whatever ee oe _ 
of the result of attempts to establish such equality, even on a small | pupils during term time; let me add that you wan : het 
scale, under the British flag, and with your own countrymen. expression of “ belief” to mean far less than it does, Govene ith 
A Yankee. | who write letters signed with their names are wont to assert peer 
more than they can prove. Their belief means possibly ag cn ov : 
THE GREEK PROFESSORSHIP AT OXFORD AND THE | ag does the certain knowledge of an anonymous editor. form 
RECORD. (2.) Ihave no more wish than you yourself to “ dispute abont ae 
To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” a frivolous logomachy.” I am, however, prepared to explain 4 hecanse 
S1r,—The inclosed letter tells its own tale. I will therefore} ™matter of simple fact. The statement that Professor Jowe Moses 8 
trouble you with but a few words of explanation. receives the inadequate salary of 40/. a year for teaching the refused 
The Record on the 21st published Lord Duncan’s letter, and | University Greek is, you write, calgulated to convey an erroneoy, of the | 
ungraciously enough, but still distinctly, retracted the statement | impression to the public at large. It is, I on the contrary assert gs ever’ 
that Professor Jowett took private pupils. The allegation was in- calculated to convey, and does convey, the only correct impression himself 
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retract. Jowett receives 40/. from his Professorship, and not a penny more: God.” 
! The Record has entirely declined to publish my letter of the | 40d _I so far from “ acknowledge,” that I actually deny that « Prp. thou th 
; 19th, even after receiving fair warning that were the letter not | fessor Jowett, as Fellow of Balliol, receives an income attached to the visi 
H published in the Pecord I should print it elsewhere. his Professorship.” He was Fellow and tutor of Balliol before he the wo 
iH The Record still maintains that from some means or other | W48 Professor, and he would be Fellow and tutor of Balliol should bursts 
Professor Jowett receives as Professor more than 40/. a year. he cease to be Professor. His income as Fellow is derived from one of 
The result of my while correspondence with the Record, which his College, as P rofessor from the University. That the “gor. The dy 
has now lasted over a fortnight, must be summed up thus :— | porate funds of the University are distinct from the property and which 
Whereas the Record made two assertions which it never knew to | fees of the Colleges,” difficult as it may be to conceive the distine. tion of 
be true, and maintained them long after it must have known them | #0n, 1s not a theory of mine, but a matter of fact. If, however, one of 
to be untrue, I have at great expense of time and trouble com- there should be any readers of the Record who, like its editor, can. By t 
pelled the Record to retract one of these false statements. not understand the distinction between the Colleges and the struck, 
I greatly regret that in my last letter to the Record I accident- | University, I am happily not compelled to force on their attention first se 
ally omitted to state the fact, well known to every Oxford man, | 4 matter which I should not have thought it needed much subtlety heart ¢ 
that Professor Jowett is by no means the only Professor whose | of mind to comprehend. If it were as true as it is false that the not ki 
energy and zeal lead him to give instructions gratuitously to his | University in any sense whatever paid the Fellows of Colleges alone.’ 
friends and pupils during the long vacation. their incomes, it would still remain the fact that Mr. Jowett re- isms 0 
The Record has already shown a disposition to take advantage of | ceives from the University but 407. a year for teaching Greek; of the 
my omission,—Yours truly, A.V. D. | Since he receives his Fellowship by whomsoever it may be paid, After | 
[a — without any reference to his services as Professor. mindfi 
LETTER WHICH THE RECORD DECLINES TO PUBLISH. | It has never been my wish to bring Mr. Jowett’s private affairs the w 
Tuesday, April 19, 2 Brick court, Temple. before the notice of the public, and if the gratuitous services lavishe 
Srr,—After a delay of more than ten days you have published in which he has rendered to a large number of pupils and, amongst chorus 
your paper of the 18th a letter from me signed, at your request, others, to myself, have been brought to the attention of your letters 
with my name. On that letter you make some criticisms, and I | Teders, for the continued discussion of so “ personal a matter” Paul, 
claim as an act of justice the insertion in your next paper of this} cannot hold myself responsible. I confess to a feeling of altern 
reply :— - sensiti veness ” when I see assertions made even in the Record sinkin 
(1.) On the 30th of March you asserted that Professor Jowett wae . aaew we ~— eas tag emg "f ene 
‘has a number of private pupils who handsomely ;” further, on emneting Guat mora Atsuar Dorms: a 
: P pvp pay oe Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Weske 
the 11th, in reply to Mr. Caird and Professor Nichol, you intimate = Pat 
that ‘noblemen and gentlemen of large ‘means’ are accustomed ae expres 
to avail themselves ” of Professor Jowett’s ‘‘ aid as private tutor,” % ¢ one, 
and to make the customary acknowledgment for his services; lastly, ats IC, move 
in the Record of yesterday (the 18th), you write that while “* Mr. lade esa Gosp 
Dicey admits that it is not in his power to assert that Professor MENDELSSOHN’S “ST. PAUL” AT THE SACRED narod 
Jowett since his appointment has not taken private pupils,” you HARMONIC SOCIETY. folloy 
“ are in a position to doso.” I adhere, Sir, with confidence to | Ir is a pleasure to see Mendelssohn's first oratorio again resuming a party 
every assertion I have made. I express not my belief, but my | place in our English concert-halls, from which it has long been again 
knowledge, that it is not Professor Jowett’s habit to receive pay- | almost banished by its brilliant successor Elijah. Of the transcen- that 1 
ment from private pupils either in term time or out of term time, | dent musical and dramatic beauty of the latter there can be no Lord 
and my belief, amounting to something near to certainty, that he | question, but historically and theologically it belongs, on the whole, expre 
never receives from private pupils any payment whatever. It| to the general range of oratorios which illustrate some special such 
might well have been the case that, though well knowing, in | episode of Hebrew inspiration or deliverance, while St.-Paul stands dram 
common with every member of the University, that your assertions | on quite different ground, and is, with the single exception of the ones 
were substantially untrue, I might have been unable to supply | Messiah, the most Christian of all our musical epics. And a du 
a specific confutation. Happily I am not reduced to the necessity of | Handel’s great master-piece gathers up the Messianic prophecies “OQ: 
setting my word and information against yours. You allude to | and their fulfilment into one continuous strain of personal faith end 1 
several occasions on which gentlemen read with Professor Jowett | and love towards the Redeemer, culminating in the heaven of delss 
during the summer, and in a letter addressed to myself you | Apocalyptic vision, St. Paul gives us the human side of Christ’s work Luth 
mention the names of two noblemen who, as you say truly enough, | in the world, the ‘‘ much fruit ” that sprang up after the true seed dee 
formed part of such reading parties. ‘The one of them is a noble- | had fallen into the earth. It is, in fact, the first great epic of ginal 
‘man whom you describe as Lord “ Borodaile,”—the gentleman you | Gentile Christianity, and it prefigures the struggles and joys of our veeal 
mean is probably Lord Boringdon. He has kindly authorized me | modern life so wonderfully, that it only needs to, be better known, whic 
to state that he read with Professor Jowett for five weeks during | to take fast hold on all who feel that the religious life of all periods into 
last summer, and did not pay him a single penny; the other noble- | can be fully appreciated only by those who enter into the special lenis 
man is Lord Duncan. He sends you, through my hands, the | needs of their own time. The noble opening chorus of Christians cont 
inclosed letter, which on his behalf and my own [ request you to | gives the standing-point of the whole in its final prayer, “ O grant Wit] 
print in your next number. You will therefore perceive that | to Thy servants all strength and joyfulness, that they may preac crisi 
‘* ridiculous” as the supposition may appear, I was fully justified | Thy word.” After this the scene opens by describing the persect- recit 
in supposing that “ young men of fortune and position submit to | tion of Stephen, all the details of which are strikingly true to all tiful 
incur an obligation by receiving gratuitous instruction from the | conflicts between rigid orthodoxy and fresh faith. Of how many nabé 
Professor,” and that Professor Jowett is ‘‘ Quixotic” enough, if | a modern Stephen might we say, that “they of the Synagogue the | 
that be the right word, to offer such gratuitous aid. Gentlemen | were not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit with which he flict 
are glad to receive instructions which they are allowed to repay | spake,” and how identical are the complaints made then with what that 
with nothing but gratitude, It is unnecessary to say that a Pro- | we hear now, that the new movement will “ change all the laws wee 
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and customs which Moses delivered us!” The unconscious irony 
of the accusing chorus, “Now this man ceaseth not to utter 
blasphemous words against the law of Moses and also God, ” seizes 
with great felicity the characteristic evil of ‘“ orthodoxy,”-—the 
verlaying of the everlasting Reality with the merely temporary 
: of human belief therein. But Stephen is no mere latitudi- 
oi destructive, but a true believer, and he will not cut himself 
; cose from the great prophet whose influence has thus been ossified 
because a greater teacher has since appeared. He boldly claims 
Moses as one of the despised and rejected saints, whom the nation 
refused and cast from them for the sake of senseless idols. ‘“* Which 
of the Prophets have not your fathers persecuted?” he exclaims, 
as every true martyr has done since, and, of course, soon calls on 
himself the shout of ‘* blasphemy,” in the midst of which comes the 
heavenly vision of *‘ the Son of Man, sitting at the right hand of 
God.” The beautiful soprano song which follows, ‘* Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the Prophets,” is evidently intended to represent 
the vision as it appeared to Stephen, the Master Himself breathing 
the words of yearning pity for the deaf persecutors below. Then 
bursts forth the infuriated chorus, “ Stone him to death,” which is 
one of the most terribly real of Mendelssohn's dramatic creations. 
The dying prayer of Stephen, and the Christian chorale and chortis 
which follow, complete this episode of martyrdom, the final por- 
tion of which, “* Happy and blest are they who have endured,” is 
one of the most exquisite and touching pieces in the oratorio. 

By this typical history of Stephen the key-note of the subject is 
struck, and the world is indicated into which Paul is to enter. We 
first see him in his pre-Christian life, pouring out his passionate 
heart and eager mind against the disciples—‘‘ Behold, they will 
not know Thee, that Thou, our great Jehovah, art the Lord 
alone.” His anger does not spring from the petty conventional - 
isms of the Synagogue, but from a fear lest the supreme majesty 
of the One God be obscured in Jewish eyes by this new Redeemer. 
After a beautiful contralto song of consolation, “ But the Lord is 
mindful of his own,” we come to the conversion, and throughout 
the whole of this portion to the end of Part I., Mendelssohn has 
lavished some of the greatest riches of his genius. The magnificent 
chorus, ‘“ Rise up, arise! rise and shine,” was, we know from his 
letters, one of his own special favourites ; and the beautiful song of 
Paul, “ 0 God have mercy,” is remarkable as expressing the 
alternating sense of sin and the exultation in God’s inspiration, 
sinking again at the close into a still humbler prayer for pardon, 
which so typifies our conception of the Pauline temperament, and 
re-appears in so many great minds, from Augustine to Charles 
Wesley. 

Part II. begins with the joy and thanksgiving of the Christians, 
expressed in two wholly different choruses,—the grand opening 
one, “ The nations are now the Lord's,” and the pastoral 6-8 
movement, ‘* How lovely are the messengers that preach us the 
Gospel of peace.” A short duet for Paul and Barnabas occurs 
between these two choruses, and a beautiful soprano song of praise 
follows them. Then comes Paul's conflict with the old Judaic 
party whom he has left, who indignantly cast his early bigotry 
against him. ‘Is this he, whoin Jerusalem destroyed all calling on 
that name which here he preacheth ?” The chorus, “ Thus saith the 
Lord, I am the Lord, and beside me is no Saviour,” is wonderfully 
expressive of their rigid cast of belief. No composer ever gave 
such marvellous physiognomy to his music as Mendelssohn ; it is 
dramatic to the very core, and these Jewish choruses almost make 
one see the hard men who shunned “ that name” with the hatred 
of narrow minds and cold hearts. Then follows the lovely chorale, 
“© Thou the true and only Light,” a prayer for the wanderers 
and sceptics, which breathes the divinest pity, and to which Men- 
delssohn has given a musical character of its own. In the other 
Lutheran chorales which he has adopted into his oratorios he has 
always, even when enriching the counterpoint, preserved the ori- 
ginal tone of Hebrew simplicity ; but in this chorale the original 
vocal prayer is so glorified by the exquisite instrumentation with 
which it is surrounded, that we feel directly that we have passed 
into the atmosphere of Gentile culture which came into Christ- 
ianity with Paul, and which by adding the geocentric to the helio- 

centric elements of revelation, completes the full circle of faith. 
With great appropriateness this chorale leads in the second great 
crisis in Paul’s life, the turning to the Gentiles. The majestic 
recitative in which he announces his determination, and the beau- 
tiful duet of freshly springing inspiration in which Paul and Bar- 
nabas pour forth the new Gospel, are some of the finest pieces in 
the oratorio. Here, again, we are irresistibly reminded of later con- 
flicts. How often in the history of Christendom might it be said 
that the already existing churches “ were chosen first to have the 
Word of the Lord set before them,” when that word came in the 


shape of some new duty, such as freeing the slave, healing the sin- 
ful, or opening the eyes of the mind to fresh light ; and how often, 
when they have “put it from them, and judged themselves 
unworthy of the life everlasting,” must the true servant of 
Christ “turn even now unto the Gentiles,” and in so doing 
gain a deeper knowledge of the very Gospel which he comes 
to teach. Next we have the miracle at Lystra, and its 
result in precisely the opposite error to that of the Jews. They 
could only see God as the awful Creator and stern Lawgiver ; the 
Greeks saw incarnation everywhere, and worshipped the frail 
mortals as deities. There is the very frenzy of adoration in the 
marvellous chorus, “The Gods themselves as mortals have 
| descended ;” while the calmer sacerdotal chorus which follows, 

“QO be gracious, ye immortals,” is rich with the esthetic culture of 
| @ long-established paganism. Then Paul rushes in, “ crying out 
| and saying, O wherefore do ye these things? we also are men of 
| like passions with yourselves ;” and as he had preached Christ to 
| the Jews, so to the Greeks he preaches the Father. Is not this 
double teaching what we want even now ? Does not the modern 
| Pantheistic nature-worship need to be corrected by the supremacy 
of the One Will in Heaven that can save us from deifying the 
natural passions, while the coldness of mere intellectual Monotheism 
requires to be sweetened by the love of Him whose self-sacrificing 
life has opened up to us the power to become true sons of God ? 
St. Paul is far less theological than Handel's Messiah, in which the 
doctrinal side of Paul's mind is, towards the end, brought out very 
prominently. But Mendelssohn has given us, not the details of 
| Paul's creed, but the very essence of his faith; and the love of the 
Father and the Son, and the inspiration of God’s Holy Spirit, shine 
through the whole of this great work as the light of its life, the 
quenchless source of all its ‘‘strength and joyfulness.” ‘The re- 
maining points of most interest are the exquisite song of Barnabas 
(with its fine violoncello obligato), ‘* Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life;” and the pathetic scene in 
which Paul parts from the church at Ephesus, who ‘* accompanied 
him to the ship, and saw his face no more.” <A chorus of tender 
consolation follows, and a brief recitative recording the martyrdom 
of Paul leads to the final chorus of thanksgiving. 

From this hasty sketch it will be seen that while St. Paul is 
eminently a dramatic work, yet, representing as it does the 
first struggles and triumphs of the free Gospel of Christ with 
narrow formalism and intellectual idolatry, it has a wealth 
of significance for our own day which could not be found in 
any of the oratorios where the scene is laid in pre-Christian 
times, and the Semitic element rulesalone. How far this peculiar 
charm attaching to St. Paul is apprehended by the public it is 
difficult to say, but it has probably been felt unconsciously by many 
who have never cared to analyze it distinctly. In Germany, as I 
have been told by Mendelssohn’s brother, this oratorio is more 
popular than Elijah. This is perhaps never likely to become the 
case in England, but the large audience that assembled to hear it 
| at Exeter Hall on the 15th inst, seems to indicate that its more 
| frequent production would be sufficiently welcome to the public 
| here, and Iam glad to see that it is announced (together with 
Elijah) for the next Birmingham Festival. With respect to 
Friday’s performance, there are a few points which call for criti- 
cism. The band is admirable, and the overture and other pro- 
minent instrumental portions were beautifully rendered, especially 
those in “ Happy and blest.” But I cannot but regret that the 
orchestra should so frequently be allowed to overpower the voices, 
which have often to struggle against it ; and there is one place in 
which a serious liberty has been taken with the score. In the great 
chorale “ Sleepers, wake,”’ the fourth and the sixth lines are the only 
ones intended to be accompanied by the organ. In alltheother (four) 
lines, the first three bars are meant to be sung by the voices alone, 
and the last three bars are accompanied by the trumpets and band 
Mr. Costa makes the orgai accompaniment continue throughout 
the whole chorale, thus entirely missing the full contrasts of light 
and shade which give the marvellous supernatural and dramatic 
effect to the piece. It was not so, I think, when I had the pleasure 
of hearing the same music in the same place twenty years ago, and 
the baton was wielded by Mendelssohn himself. The fire with 
which he urged on the chorus at the ascending climax, ‘“ Awake, 
His kingdom is at hand,” and the splendour of the whole effect, I 
shall never forget. Another serious fault in the present arrange- 
ments of the Sacred Harmonic Society is the great deficiency in 
the strength of the sopranos. ‘They are so wofully outmatched by 
the male voices that the canto is every now and then quite lost, 
even in the upper notes, and the hearer is obliged to “‘ make believe 
very much ” in order to realize the tout ensemble. The disintegrated 
effect thus given to the choruses is a real pain. With respect to 
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the solos, they were very fairly rendered. Mr. Weiss’s reading of the | he has tracked it to earth with the patient unerring tenaag oe 
part of Paul was conscientious, but it sounded poor after my|aslow-hound. The vice-like imaginative grip which . ae q ee p 
recollections of Staudigl, whose interpretation of the music wason | upon his main conceptions admits of none of that freedom Gi ab 
a level with its inner meaning. Mr. Cummings, in the absence of | range of drawing to which our modern masters of fiction — > ms 
Sims Reeves (who, it may be worth while to add, is really seriously accustomed us. Mr. Gilbert does not paint society and man _ nes 
ill), did all that good taste and careful singing could do for the | he gets on the track of an individual purpose or Passion, and rp, the petty 
parts of Stephen and Barnabas, and received a well-deserved encore | it down without ever caring to give a more general view oa oves 80 
in “* Be thou faithful.” Madame Dolby showed her usual appre- | character he is dealing with than is involved in this po r are of 
ciativeness in “ But the Lord is mindful,” and Madame Parepa’s | ardour in pursuing its winding course from its source to itniomee Jots has 
rich voice and refined singing were very welcome in the soprano} What gives Mr. Gilbert so much the air of Crabbe and of De Pe, of the Ne 
part, which though less ambitious than in many other oratorios is | is a certain preference he has for earthiness in the subject-matu, the book 
very important to the general effect. Ifa jealous desire for the} of his art. Instead of selecting the wider-travelling moods curse wh 
complete and perfect utterance of Mendelssohn's whole thought in | mind, the glancing and allusive thought of the modem otes than in t 
St. Paul was still left partially unsatisfied in the minds of some of | to work in, he prefers to follow the track of a practical pur. —alone ' 
his hearers by this performance, I think we felt also that, like the | pose or plot, with his nose, as it were, close to the earth, an] lysis has 
works of Shakespeare, even an incomplete rendering of it, when un- | never to rise above the level of those heavy clays where 4\ wishes t 
dertaken in a conscientious spirit, refreshed our mental image of the | scent lies thickest. The modern style or manner is: elastic and piercing 
original, and brought out beauties that were unseen before. Let | fetches its analogies and its associations from afar; - the style of divine r 
us hope that the Birmingham ‘Town Hall will witness a still better | Defoe and Crabbe was one of inelastic, sodden effort, one that earthly | 
representation, and that the English public will not again allow | seems to reflect the painstaking fidelity of a hand-to-mouth life novelist 
themselves to forget what a wealth of beauty and inspiration weighed down by heavy loads of small care. Defoe, whether of the re 
resides in the great musical epic of Gentile Christianity. he draws the career of a sailor or a thief, always gives the sam) story. 

a Dp. ©, sense of utter absorption in the individual transactions in which achieves 

he engages them. If Colonel Jack steals a purse we have the been sat 

BOO K S, exact value of the money and even the sort of coins of whieh itis cess. 

e ° made up carefully noted, and the expenditure totted up penny We | 
THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY.* by penny. Even Robinson Crusoe is a slow oppressed sort of man, charact 

Tue great charm of Mr. Gilbert's books will probably be found | who toils away at making his desert island habitable in an atmo. ing cur 
in the extraordinary contrast they present to the ruling school of | sphere of care as minute and petty as if he were trying to Bup- themsel 
modern novelists. It is not, as some of the many encomiasts| port a large family of children in an agricultural county. Mr, butary 
whom his publisher extracts at the end of these volumes in Gilbert is not quite so limited to this particular kind of racter il 
praise of his last work, ‘“‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,” intimate, that Mr. | care-worn, industrial imagination as Defoe, though of course it humout 
Gilbert is more of a realist than the masters of the prevailing | is not likely that where he does strongly resemble Defoe he will Agnes. 
school of fiction, for both the taste and the art of the day are equal that great genius in fertility and power; but he belongs curate’: 
essentially realist, and who, indeed, could be more absolutely real- | notably to that school. His imagination seems, like a slow oven, isa de 
ist in art than either Thackeray or Mr. Trollope ? The great critic | to warm up for a practical end, and to keep all its heat exclusively attorne 
who leads off the long list of favourable (but not unduly favour- | for that end,—the thorough baking of a particular enterprise and which, 
able) notices of the stories of monomania, says very unfortunately, | purpose. Nothing is too minute for him which bears on the mode by the 
and quite missing his aim, “the discovery of a modern story | in which that one purpose or enterprise carves out its own channel, her lyit 
where some attempt has been made to study truthfulness and | the obstacles it meets with, the minute difficulties which fret and pale bl 
nature, is a surprise as great as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand,” | tarn it aside, every petty feature in the mental bed it forms for her dt 
—a criticism which would, we submit, be truer if the word | itself as it cuts deeper and deeper into the substance of the mind, expose 
“not” were inserted in the sentence, so that it should read |—a!! interest him, and therefore the reader, intensely. This re- ing we 
“where some attempt has not been.made to study truthfulness | markable power no doubt it is which suggested to him to write owas 
and nature.” The fact is that almost all the modern novelists, | stories of monomania,—but it is clear from this book that in the exquis 
however poor, make the attempt nowadays,—the worst trash tales of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum” he had not adequate space and throug 
of the circulating libraries being generally made up of vulgar|@mplitude of opportunity for that minute detail, that siow done t 
unsuccessful attempts to photograph the naked realities of vulgar | effectiveness in the repetition of small strokes all of the same The ¢ 
life, and failing only from the dull senses and bad taste of the | kind, and tending to deepen one and the same effect, for which of art 
writers. Nor can it be said, as we have already remarked, that | mainly his genius qualifies him. If‘ Shirley Hall Asylum ” were, favour 

where our modern novelists are great at all, they are not great|@s we thought it,a remarkable book, the Goldsworthy Family 
especially in this way. Thackerary gained his great name asa satirist | i8 much more so, and even there you do not feel the full effect 

entirely from the terrible realism with which he probed the hideous | of Mr. Gilbert’s method till you are well into the second volume. Tas 
sores of aristocratic meanness and the universal trickeries of self- | Then, as the passion of craft he is painting cuts deeper and deeper autho 
love. Mr. 'T'rollope paints the surface of society with a light and | into the character, and encroaches so much on its general power ay 
graceful touch, it is true, but a minuter realist, in his own subject- | 8 almost to shatter its balance, we feel we are dealing with a real i 
matter, never took upon himself to detail the encounter of rival | Work of genius. est 
wits. Itisthe same with the women novelists. If the author} ‘The only artistic objection we have to make to the book then 
of the “Mill on the Fioss” is not a realist to the uttermost where | is that its hero, Mr. Goldsworthy, is too bad and grasping rs 
shall wefind one? Miss Yonge, clever as she is, wearies and}a man for the trusted solicitor of a country town. The ac 
oppresses us with the minute and petty realism of her church and |man who even from the first would intentionally recommend hy 
schoolroom incident. Mrs. Gaskell’s chef d'wuvre “ Cranford,” is| bad securities to his clients for purposes of his own gain would . 
a piece of unrivalled detail, and so we might go on for another | never have held the positions of trust which opened the way for Na 
half-hour. No criticism could be more utterly wide of the mark | his iniquities. There is areal discrepancy between the respect- eos 
than to say that Mr. Gilbert differs from the other successful] able position of Mr. Goldsworthy and the unscrupulousness of rete 
novelists of the present day by a greater study of “ truthfulness | his dealings with the property of others. But when this diffi- aa 
and nature.” culty is once confessed and surmounted by the reader, we know pap 

But he does no doubt stand very widely apart from the suc-| of few more striking pictures than that of the hold acquired i. 

cessful novelists of the day,—much farther than almost any of| by his successful fraud over Mr. Goldsworthy’s imagination, alwa 
them stand from each other,—reminding us strongly, as many | the gradual absorption of all his life and nervous power into the or 
critics have observed, of the school of De Foe, and we may add | same current of purpose, the gradual break-down of that nervous enon 
also of Crabbe. But certainly it is not in superior realism that | power owing only to its excessive concentration, and the horror we 

his unique power consists. He is far less attracted by mere| which the first premonitory signs of that break-down excite in bee 
reality, as such, than many of the greater writers of modern | the mind of the plotter. The execution of the book is so full and darli 
fiction. He has little interest, if any, in the delineation of mere | minute that it is impossible within any available limits to give 4 ea 
character, and however successfully he may manage to engrave | fair conception of its force. A hundred pages are spent in de- sa 
the impression of a man or woman upon us, it never seems that a | tailing the exact circumstances of the first approach of paralysis, once 
portrait has been painted, or even considered, but only that a par- | in illustrating the high nervous irritability of the patient, the grea 
ticular line of idea or purpose having suggested itself to the author, | dread with which the first failure of memory fills him, and the — 

* The Goldsworthy Family ; . tages mode in which that dread increases the danger and hastens its -y- 

* Shirley Hall Acylum.” Tivo vole “Touaea: Walon Proman” eeaeeeadins approach,—and yet so far from being oa no part of the wes 
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sok is eo profoundly interesting. Working, as we have said Mr. 
Gilbert prefers to do, in clay rather than in marble, the triumph 
rs to be so much the greater when the clay is made to ex- 
p ar a tragic situation with as much power as the marble ;—the 
: arseness of the material then becomes itself a secret of art; 
ne petty minutie of corporeal life amidst which Mr. Goldsworthy 
moves 80 restlessly, striving to recover the coolness and com- 
sure of nerve which the highly-strung excitement of his own 
plots has driven away from him, heighten tenfold the moral effect 
of the Nemesis which threateus him; and, on the whole, we close 
the book with the feeling that a more striking picture of the 
curse which a man sows and reaps for himself was never painted 
than in the earthy solitude of the miserable old intriguer’s soul 
—alone with his fraudulent and fruitless triumphs—when para- 
Jysis has utterly cut off from him every power of signifying his 
wishes to the world, but not yet deadened the expression of his 
piercing eye. Acompleter “poetic justice,” orrather, we should say, 
divine retribution, and yet one more strictly fulfilling the simplest 
earthly laws of cause and effect, has never been invented by a 
novelist for the dénouement of his plot. It satisfies the conscience 
of the reader, and yet is the natural issue and end of the whole 
story. The fraud of the hero is one long tension, and when it 
achieves its last success, the string cracks. No one could have 
been satisfied either without the success or the result of the suc- 
cess. 

We have said that Mr. Gilbert's genius is not for direct 
character-drawing, but rather for drawing single, deeply penetrat- 
ing currents of action and motive, which carve out a deep bed for 
themselves in the character, and grow by small accretions of tri- 
butary streams from day today. There is, however, one cha- 
racter in this tale that is drawn with a light touch and a dry 
bumour scarcely in the manner of the rest of the book. Miss 
Agnes Fearon, the governess, with her innocent plots against the 
curate’s heart, their sublime discomfiture and yet complete success, 
isa delightful foil to the dark deep treachery of the country 
attorney. Nothing in its way can be better than the scene in 
which, having arranged to extract a declaration from the curate 
by the aid of a feigued headache, which should bring him to see 
her lying on the sofa in a delicately ‘‘ got-up” white dress with 
pale blue sash, she is actually surprised in a dirty cottage with 
her dress taken up around her, her petticoats consequently 
exposed, with a naked little boy on her knees whom she is soap- 
ing well for ringworm, the mother being in bed at her side. The 
curate’s spiritual vision, we suppose, sees more perfectly the 
exquisite getting-up of that white dress which needs no washtab 
through this prosaic aspect of Miss Fearon than it would have 
done through the other,—at all events it brings him to the point. 
The Goldsworthy Family is a really masterly novel, and in a school 
of art so long neglected, that we expect it will find no little 
favour with the English public. 








THE SECRET HISTORY OF ASPROMONTE.* 
Tue greater part of this book is scarcely worthy either of its 
author or his subject. It is a very ordinary and very ill-arranged 





account of Garibaldi’s action in Italy since 1859, based chiefly 
upon newspaper reports and a few private letters, and written 
in a feebly tumid style, more like that of an excited penny-a-liner 
than anything else. It comprises, however, some chapters on 
the affair of Aspromonte which, though full of verbiage and 
repetitions, contain some new information derived either from 
the General himself or those immediately around him. We see 
little reason to question the statements made, serious as they are, 
and they certainly place the affair of Aspromonte in a light 
much less unfavourable tian that in which Englishmen have 
generally regarded it. The march on Rome was not dictated by 
& burst of political fanaticism, but was a carefully considered 
movement, rendered necessary, as Garibaldi considered, by anew 
and imminent peril. 

Although secluded in his island of Caprera, Garibaldi was 
always, says Colonel Chambers, well supplied with information 
tom Paris, Turin, and Rome. Detailed accounts of the most 
secret intrigues were regularly transmitted to him, and he in this 
way became aware that Ratazzi, essentially a Piedmontese, was 
willing, if Venice were secured to Italy, to realize Napoleon’s 
darling idea of turning Southern Italy into a separate and 
therefore powerless kingdom, ruled by a prince of the Imperial 
House, while the Pope, regaining Umbria and the Marches, should 
once more throw his vast influence on the side of the throne. The 
great obstacle to this design wasGaribaldi, and the Minister there- 
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| fore proposed to him first an expedition to Greece, in which he 

would have been destroyed, and then to the Tyrol. The second 
plan was adopted, and the volunteers’ collected, but the Italian 
Government suddenly turned, and arrested Colonel Nullo, Gari- 
baldi’s aide-de-camp. A wretched scene of confusion followed, each 
party sending out contradictory orders, and Garibaldi believing 
that the Government were Ministers of a foreign Power and not 
of Italy, believing also the assurances of the King, which were 
conveyed through Colonel Plezza, and which Crispi subsequently 
threatened to bring before a secret committee of the Italian 
Parliament, held himself justified in marching without orders 
upon Rome. He had another reason, moreover, which seemed to 
himself unanswerable. The Papal Government was and is, in 
his judgment, an illegal one, the Estates having in 1848 voted its 
perpetual suppression by 143 to 5, and he held a commission 
himself from the Roman people as their Commander-in-Chief. 
His purpose, therefore, was to occupy Rome, and hand it over 
like Naples to Victor Emanuel “ for a price,” doubtless the 
exertion of the whole national force for the enfranchisement of 
Venetia. 

His scheme for accomplishing his end was not so dreamy as it 
has often been described. He never dreamt, after the King's 
assurances, of being opposed by the Royal forces, and he knew 
that unopposed the Italians of the South would flock to his 
standard. ‘This would give him a force which, aided by a rising 
en masse within Rome itself, would enable him to occupy the city, 
provided the French troops did not resist, and he calculated upon 
two causes which would prevent their resisting. He was con- 
vinced that once a force had appeared before the walls the Pope 
would, in the interests of the Chitrch, seek the protection of some 
power which could not oppress his spiritual action. 

“ The intelligence conveyed to the General of the secret transactions 
between the Courts both of Rome and Paris was all but perfect. It 
was his firm belief that the Pope would never remain in Rome if the 
city was attacked, but would seek refuge elsewhere. He was well 
acquainted with the divided counsels which led the Pope at a later 
period to summon to his presence Mr. Odo Russell, and request the 
protection of a British man-of-war to convey him to Malta. He had, 
in fact, information of the very first summons conveyed to him by a 
cipher telegram within a very few hours of its taking place ; it is sup- 
posed that neither Mr. Odo Russell on the one side, nor the Pope on 
the other, was at all aware of this, but such was the fact. Garibaldi 
had his own agents in the Eternal City, his plans were fully formed, the 
organization was perfect, and many of the men who actually surrounded 
the Pontifical throne were in constant communication with them. The 
publication of the documents of the Lansti trial also go far to prove the 
all but universal conspiracy in Rome against the Pontifical sovereignty.” 
The French, he believed, would never attempt to continue the 
occupation after the Pope had sought British protection, but 
would retire on Civita Vecchia, and allow him an undisputed 
entrance. This they would do, not only because the basis of their 
occupation was gone, but also from sympathy. Garibaldi, like 
all the Reds, exaggerates the influence of Paris on France. He 
was aware that the Parisian population were opposed to the 
retention of Rome, and prophesied that the next elections 
would reveal this fact—as they did, 34 deputies out of 35 
being opposed to the occupation—and thought that the troops 
who are not Parisians were actuated by the same emotions. 
It is by no means certain even yet that he had miscaleu- 
lated, for a suddea and overpowering burst of popular enthusiasm 
might have spread a feeling through the French ranks which, 
though it would not have led to disobedience, would have justi- 
fied the generals in avoiding a conflict for which, after the de- 
parture of the Pope, they had no political excuse. Garibaldi’s 
great error was his misapprehension of the King’s views, and of 
the immense pressure which the Emperor could bring to bear 
upon the Italian Government ; but the narrative clears his cha- 
racter of the charge of unmilitary rashness. So certain was he 
of the Royal support that he had resolved, as he himself said, to 
die rather than draw the sword against an Italian soldier ; and he 
made a remarkable statement to the Marchioness Pallavicini :—~ 
“From my splendid position at Aspromonte I saw the Borsaglieri 
advancing for three-quarters of an hour before they came up. 
Had I wished it, I could have crushed them completely, but I 
gave orders not to fire, and none near me did fire; I never willed 
civil war. It is thus “ placed beyond dispute that none of the 
volunteers fired until after they had seen Garibaldi wounded, and 
then only young recruits, mere boys, discharged their muskets, 
whilst the Royal troops kept up a heavy fire for a quarter of an 
hour. And yet the number of wounded on both sides was nearly 
equal. The reason of this was that, though the volunteers fired 
few shots, those shots nearly all told, because the Royal troops 
were below them, ascending the steep hill, the great advantage of 
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| position being with Garibaldi. For the same reason very few of 
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the shots fired by the regular soldiers took effect, the majority 
of the bullets lodging in the ground. Had Garibaldi willed it, 
not one of the Royal troops would ever have returned to tell the 
story of Aspromonte; but the service on which they were en- 
gaged had for them the twofold advantage of being both safe and 
profitable. The General had openly declared, before he left 
Turin, that he would die rather than draw his sword upon an 
Italian soldier.” 

Colonel Chambers quotes from Arrivabene a remarkable con- 
tribution to the history of the Italian War, which we requote here 
because it has escaped public attention. It was well known that 
Cavour prevailed on Napoleon to permit his entrance into the 
Roman States by pointing out that unless he entered the Revo- 
lution would, but the precise kind of pressure applied was not at 
the time explained. It was wonderfully able :— 

“Count Arrivabene says, ‘The sudden change in the policy of the 
French Emperor was brought about by causes not generally known 
in England. Dr. Bertani had offered to a French exile, Colonel Char- 
ras, the command of a division intended for the Papal States. This 
was known to Cavour, who saw at once the advantage he could derive 
by suggesting to the Emperor that the French colonel, at the head of a 
republican force organized by Bertani, would be a sort of defiance to the 
Napoleonic rule. Farina and Cialdini were commissioned by Cavour to 
impress on Louis Napoleon, that if he did not allow the Piedmontese 
army to cross the Papal frontiers at once, the army of the revolution 
would do so ina few days. The Emperor was evidently convinced of 
the force of this argument, and gave in his adhesion.” 

Colonel Charras at the head of an army, and watched by all 
France,—no wonder that Napoleon drew back! 





LE MAUDIT.* 
[Sxconn Norice.] 
To all whose sympathies lead them still to Romeward, again, the 
Maudit should be most valuable. Without for the present 
examining into the degree of approval which the writer’s own 
views may deserve, itis impossible not to feel that he proves his 
case in representing the Romish system of the present day as a 
power suppressive of all free thought, compressive of all hearty and 
untrammelled practical sympathy with the society in the midst of 
which we live, with the men and women whom God has given us 
for fellow-creatures. As a testimony to the encroachments of 
Jesuitism within the Roman Catholic Church the book is in this 
view especially remarkable. A careful study of the history of 
that Church and of its monachism is indeed of itself sufficient to 
show that Jesuitism is its last possible development, that into 
Jesuitism Romanism must wholly merge at last, if it is to remain 
Romish. Thatsuch a transformation orabsorption has been actually 
going on, at least for the last half-century, is well known to all 
who-have been brought into intimate contact with Roman 
Catholic society in any European country. The proclamation of 
the new dogma of the ‘“‘immaculate conception of the Virgin” 
has been its great contemporary witness to the world. The im- 
position of that new dogma on the Roman Catholic Church was 
surely the palpable triumph of the blind tyrannous Jesuit rule 
of “ perinde ac cadaver” obedience over the claims of an authority 
offering itself the test of its justification in the Lirinensian canon, 
4¢ Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.” And now Le 
Mautlit comes to supply what alone was wanting,—the picture of 
the inner workings of the Jesuit triumph. Under the influence 
of that triumph one cannot but feel that the position of the honest 
Boman Catholic priest is henceforth an untenable one. Julio 
himself may be an ideal, an impossible character. But apply the 
sovereign test,—imagineour Lord Himself in his position, subject 
to the trammels of every kind which this book exhibits as weigh- 
ing upon the Romish priest, and which we feel in reading it must 
be real ones, and it is impossible to conceive of that faultless, 
sinless One dying otherwise than as Julio is represented as dying, 
a lonely outcast. 

For the ultra-Protestant, again, the book has also its value. We 
can hardly mistake in it the indication of a great religious 
movement stirring in the depths of a large Christian society. But 
that movement is quite outside of and apart from Protestantism as 
an “ism”—which, indeed, is scarcely mentioned, and then only 
to be treated as effete. The Roman Catholic Church, and God be 
praised for it!—is not about to be ** converted to Protestantism,” 
—has not the least idea, does not run the least chance, of so 
doing. Protests are rising from its bosom, in France, in Italy, 
in Germany—in the name of Christianity, in the name of real 
Catholicity, in the name of nationality, in the name ot humanity, 
against its Romishness, against all that would separate it from 
the nations, from mankind, from God. But the protests of the 
nineteenth century are not those of the sixteenth or seventeenth, 





* Le Maudit, Parl’Abbé , » ~ Troisiéme Edition, Paris. 1864. 


| and show no tendency to embody themselves jn the 
worship and Church government into which the latter have 
| set and fixed, “ Foreign-aid societies,” and the like, are very 
| things in their way, but they will scarcely help the new move - 
|The Church of England might help it, if it could get aici 
| Church of Englandism—if, instead of trying to propegate in 
Roman Catholic countries little Anglican communities, in practi - 
dissent from all other forms of Christian worship jn = 
countries, it could recover its seventeenth-century breadth ofvien 
and recognizing at once with its Articles both the « nations ® 
and “particular” church, could sympathize heartily once mo 
as Catholic, with all truly Catholic efforts towards a real and = 
a sham Catholicity, as Protestant, with all honest Protests againgt 
deviations from Christian truth or falsifications of it. But 
perhaps the movement in question will do best without outward 
help. Is there any Christian church nowadays which seg 
its way clearly enough to guide others? Is any quite gure that 
what troubles its sight are motes only, and not beams? 

Will Le Mandit, however, give much real strength to such a 
movement? It is difficult to believe it. The author seems {9 
have in him nearly all the negative elements of ordinary Pro. 
testantism. He thoroughly despises the follies or the jugglery of 
modern Romish miracles. He abhors priestly celibacy, He is g 
foe to “ Marianism.” He caricatures with great humour the 
growth of the dogma of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
in the supposed birth of that of the immaculate conception of 
St. Joseph. He views the forms of Roman Catholic Worship ag 
pieces of obsolete middle-age poetry, to be utterly swept away 
in favour of something “rational.” He makes game of monks, 
makes his hero distinguish himself by persuading one girl not to 
enter a convent and rescuing a second from one. Above all, he 
is as thorough an enemy to the Jesuits as Mr. Spooner, or his 
anointed successor, Mr. Whalley. Nor does this enmity rm. 
present simply the old opposition of the secular clergy to 
the regular. He has a horror of priestcraft inf every shape, a 
sense of the worth of the civil power towards checking priestly 
excesses and priestly tyranny, a perception of the value of a 
national clergy, against the pretensions of Rome to denationalize 
all clergies whatsoever, and to turn every priest into a mere 
member of a vast spiritual army commanded from the Eternal 
City. Hence he openly condemns the Pope’s temporal power, and 
sympathizes with the national aspirations of Italy. He welcomes 
every enlargement of the field of human knowledge, has faith in 
the conciliation of religious with scientific truth, refuses to treat 
the Bible as a geological or chronological handbook, and—wiser 
than certain Anglican bishops—does not believe that faith in 
Christ depends on the authentic inspiration of every word of a 
text doubtful on many points nearly 2,000 years ago. 

If, however, we look for something deeper than this we shall 
be disappointed. The book is a bold and passionate pleading for 
a reform of the Roman Catholic clergy. But some of the most 
deadly errors of Roman Catholic theology cling to the writer 
amidst all his boldness, in particular that conception of sin as 
a mere outward defilement to be washed off, and not as a nature 
to be redeemed and renewed; whilst it is impossible not to re 
cognize in his mind a vein, not perhaps of actual impurity, but 
of indulged sensuousness (“ ces adorables pénitentes,” &c.), which, 
indeed, only adds weight to his avowed opposition to priestly 
celibacy. Of that faith which overcomes the world, the faith of 
Francis of Assisi and of Luther, of Wesley and of Xavier, we 
find no trace in his book. Had it possessed him, he might have 
endured Julio's martyrdom, he would not have written a novel 
about it. 

But there is another aspect of the book which English 
readers will perhaps be more slow to take in. Thatit expresses 
to a certain extent the genuine feelings of a given writer 
few will doubt after reading it. But, mixed with this current, 
very different tide may soon be found flowing, with ever-increas- 
ing strength asthe book proceeds. Whatever sympathy Julio 
meets with from the laity is almost sure to be bestowed by 
officials or hangers-on of the Imperial Court. The Government is 
his constant and benevolent protector. Its paternal care watches 
over him unseen. His own reliance upon it is quite touching. 
Alone, probably, of contemporary Frenchmen, he seems in almost 
every difficulty to fly first for help to the parquet or to the police. 
Gradually it becomes apparent that if one-half of the book is 
meant to exhibit the sufferings of individual priests under the 
clerical despotism of the Romish hierarchy, the other half has 
for object to exalt the benelicence of Napoleonic Casarism 
as the sole refuge from those sufferings. 

In the new light thus cast upon it, one cannot again forbear 
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from connecting the Maudit with Renan’s “ Vie de Jesus.” The 
author of 


od, i 
ail but the object of personal favour at the Court of the 
0 ’ 


Tuileries. As the one book attacks the Roman Catholic Church 
«» its dogmas, 80 does the other in its discipline. And Pio Nono 
 aying and the Italian hosts stand in full array, and the 
National Committee rules the hearts of the Roman people, whilst 
the increasingly pacific tendencies of his subjects warn the con- 
ueror of Magenta and Solferino that the glory of the battle- 
field will weigh lighter for him than heretofore in the scales of 
popularity. What if the blow long dreaded on the Rhine, the 
Vistula, or the Elbe, were to fall in quite a different quarter ? 
What if the emancipation of the clergy on the ruins of the 
temporal power of the Papacy were to be the next Imperial 
watchword ? 

The more one considers Le Maudit the more likely do such 
conjectures appear. Such works are not published lightly in 
France. No priest durst write what is there written unless 
assured of support somewhere. Where that support has been 
sought is patent from the book. We must therefore regard it 
as the result of a compact or compromise between individual 
conviction and State policy, and may view in it the tentative out- 
lines of a scheme of Imperial Church reform, the main features of 
hich would be—without, the suppression of the temporal-power ; 
within, the marriage of priests, and their subordination more or 
jess absolute to the civil ruler. Whether the sphynx of the 
Tuileries may dally with the yet bolder dream of a headship of the 
French Church in the person of the Sovereign, either upon the 
tamer English pattern or the more strongly marked Russian one, 
it is impossible yet to divine. But should that dream have 
been conceived —should it ever be realized,—it will be seen on 
looking back that few shrewder strokes could ever have been 
played for the purpose than the publication of the lengthy, 
clumsy, faultful, and yet weighty and telling book, Le 


Maudit. 





THE MAORI KING.* 

Waarever may have been the mistakes of the powers that be 
and have been in New Zealand, that of appointing Mr. Gorst to 
an important colonial office was certainly amongst the most 
serious. In the work before us he has not only made use of 
his official experiences for the getting up of a highly coloured 
and strongly partisan case for the Maories against the settlers, but 
has scarcely the decency to suppress the satisfaction with which, 
in his official capacity, he received and accepted rebuffs and in- 
sults from the adherents of the Maori King. The Maories are 
quite ableand ready enough to find out and make the most of 
weaknesses and flaws in the settlers’ case, without having the 
advantage of the official knowledge of a “ Pakeha” Commissioner 
placed before them in the form of an open attack on our whole 
policy and conduct in New Zealand. At the same time, we 
¢annot think that Mr. Gorst has done much to forward his cause, 
after all. In the course of a very animated and cleverly written 
—as well as cleverly coloured—narrative of New Zealand events 
since 1860, he has in reality stated with telling effect the case of 
those who hold that the preservation of the Maori race can only 
be secured by a thorough assertion of British supremacy, and 
not by any hollow compromise. On his own showing, the mere 
contact of Europeans is rapidly producing all its accustomed 
effects on an inferior race, and though he talks a great deal of 
éur duty of civilizing the Maori, it is difficult to see how anything 
but still further and ruinous deterioration can take place if 
European rule is not finally established. Mr. Gorst calls his 
work a “ protest against a theory which despairs of justice and 
humanity,” meaning apparently thereby the principle of our 
whole policy in New Zealand, and does his best besides 
to prove that policy, especially as far as it involves the 
reduction of Maori pretensions within reasonable limits, to 
be impracticable. He roundly asserts that the one motive 
Which leads the colonists to adopt that policy is their 
purely selfish wish for the expenditure in the colony con- 
sequent upon the presence of the permanent and large European 


that gospel of sentiment, that glorification of religious | 
+ must always be remembered, is not only a French | 


every main element of civilization as a threatened infraction of 
the rights of a vaguely defined kingdom, and are prepared at the 
shortest notice, on any such supposed infraction, to relapse at once 
into bloodthirsty and revengeful savages. The indirect influences 
of Christianity have so undermined the superstitious rever- 
ence on which the authority of the chiefs mainly depended, that 
| ranungas, or tribal councils, formerly held under their presidence 
and dominant influence, have now degenerated into hastily and 
| irregularly convened democratic assemblies, and merely serve for 
| any agitator with a fancied grievance to excite the natives 
| against the settlers. Mr, Gorst is both eloquent and facetious on 
the failur of our attempts to establish legal tribunals for doing 
| justice between Europeans and Maories, but he does not explain 
either how civilization is to be effected without some means 
at least for repression of outrage, or how any jurisdiction is 
practicable under any possible adjustment of imperial rights and 
Maori pretensions. 

But putting aside Mr. Gorst’s proclivities towards Maori self- 
government, and his idée fixé, that whatever Government does is 
wrong, he has written not only an amusing but an instructive 
description of the manners and customs of the Maories, and their 
unique character. His account of the great native judicial, 
deliberative, and military council, the ranunga, is particularly 
interesting. The original constitution was confined to chiefs of 
the first rank, and the deliberations were conducted with great 
show of argument and formal decisions. But in general 
the loss of authority by the chiefs has led to the exten- 
sion of membership to whole tribes, men, women, and 
children, who simply talk against each other night after 
night without order or regulations of any kind. Their judicial 
capacity has naturally suffered much from this, and their code is 
nothing but a chaotic mixture of Maori custom, the Ten Com- 
mandments, Levitical law, and English law. Mr. Gorst once 
heard a trial before a village ranunga in which it appeared that 
a man named Kepa had made a law that no one should go to his 
house while he was from home. ‘“ Kepa’s law” was gravely 
accepted throughout the trial as the proper basis of jurisdiction, 
and the only question was whether the law which Kepa was unto 
himself had been duly promulgated. The legal acumen of the 
Maories is great, and they enter into the argument of a “ point 
of law”’ with great zest, especially if a European is in the case, 
as the decision is then of little consequence—the Maori has all 
the pleasure of arguing, and it seldom occurs to him to accept the 
consequences of an adverse judgment. 

The rapidity with which the Maories have become thoroughly 
versed in Biblical phraseology and expression is most strik- 
ing, and is accounted for to a great extent, as Mr. Gorst points 
out, by the resemblance in many points of the conditions of life 
illustrated in the earlier books of the Old Testament to their 
own. Their study of the Old Testament for judicial objects 
seems to have imbued their minds so thoroughly with its peculiar 
tone as to result in their use of Scriptural phraseology at every 
turn. 

In taking leave of Mr. Gorst’s volume we must repeat our 
regret that he should have taken a line which can do no possible 
good, and will probably do a good deal of harm. What would 
otherwise have been a decidedly useful record of New Zealand 
experience, is thus toa great extent converted into a partizan 


pamphlet. 


A FRENCH LITERARY AISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
Tue professed objects of this interesting and sagacious treatise 
remind one cogently of the labours of the late Mr. Buckle. The 
author proclaims the feasibility and propriety of one’s studying 
psychology and history as positive sciences, in which all phenomena 
arise necessarily from such causes as one can learn to ascertain 
and estimate. But he has not thought it necessary, like Buckle, 
to encumber this doctrine with distinctions between man's indi- 
vidual and collective action, nor to defend it mainly by the 
weapons of disputation, nor to show much deference anyhow for 
the opposed tendencies of our ordinary prepossessions as to the 
incomprehensible force of free will. He asserts frankly and 
nakedly, and with a characteristic liveliness and confidence, 
“Que les effets soient physiques ou moraux, il n'importe; ils ont 











force necessary for the coercion of the natives, and refuses to give 
them credit for any desire to either ameliorate the condition of | 
the Maori or preserve the race. But nothing can show more 
strongly the impossibility of any such amelioration without the | 
settlement of affairs on a firm basis than his own record of New | 
Zealand experience. Civilization is not easy when a race resists | 
—_———_ 


* The Maori King ; or,the Story of our Quarrel with the Natives of New Zealand, 
By J. E. Gorst, M.A., recently Commissioner of the Waikato District, New Zealand. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1364. 














toujours des causes; il y en a pour l'ambition, pour le courage, pour la 
véracité, comme pour la digestion, pour le mouvement musculaire, pour 
lachaleuranimale. Le vice et la vertu sont des produits comme le vitrio 1 
et le sucre.” 

Of course this statement, when we are left to consider it under 
a moral aspect, may appear as startling as the recent confession 





* Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise. Par H. Taine. Three vols. Paris: Hachette 
anl Cie., 18 63. 
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of a Yankee soldier who retired to the rear in an engage- 
ment, and, on being asked whether he was wounded, replied, 
**No; but Iam fearfully demoralized.” But under an historical 
aspect the theorem has so much truth in it, or at least apparent 
and approximate truth, that an author would never be censured 
for assuming it unostentatiously, and making us3 of it for any 
results that he can fairly compass ; for in human nature we all 
believe as well as in free agency, and by judgment and experience 
we believe we can attain to some understanding of it. But in 
whatever way M. Taine’s principles might be admitted, his 
method of applying them appears to us hardly to satisfy the re- 
quirements of inductive science. He seeks to build a philosophy 
of history on the history of a single nation (or the literary branch 
thereof, as being the most instructive), and he selects for his sub- 
ject the literature of England, because its continuity and antiquity 
recommend it above all literatures that are foreign to the public 
whom he addresses, and likewise modern. He devotes his atten- 
tion to the life of one people, and just compares that of other 
nations incidentally and superficially. Thus he hopes to wring 
from one phenomenon, or from one chain of consecutive 
phenomena, an account of the deepest laws of nature that are 
realized in it; and he neglects to collect from all available 
quarters, and to distinguish in all particulars, a set of data for the 
special working of special influences. He understands in the 
gross the character of our literature, and in the gross the con- 
ditions under which it arose and maintained itself; but his 
scheme for referring separate results to their antecedents may be 
no better than a fantastic on2; for he has no array of parallel 
facts whereby to fortify it. He attributes to race what might 
perhaps be attributed to climate, an1 vice versé, or to bot! sources 
the effects of mere geographical situation relatively to ancient foci 
of civilization. He knows well the constitutional melancholy that 
the old Danes and S.xon3 imbibed on foggy and frosty shores, 
but not the cognate temper of mind which Portuguese poets 
have evinced in a land of brilliant sunshine. We are far from 
saying that he shows any want of common ski!] or judgment in 
discussing climatic influences or the like; only his conclusions 
are not palpably more solid than those of an old-fashioned 
historian might have been; he has not suddenly raised himself, 
as he appears to believe, into a new order of scientific analysts. 
His imagination, occupied on the face of a country in which he 
has not been thoroughly acclimatized, supplies ali the ruling 
motives of his criticism. His philosophic pretensions end in 
producing a mental activity and a tone of moderate complacency 
which will impart to all his observations an agreeable relish. 

His point of view is sufficiently national, to say the least, and 
makes many features of English literature more salient and abnor- 
mal than they might appear by an average European standard. 
He finds our old comedians quite singular in their coarseness and 
licentiousness, because he has not compared them with the Attic 
comedians or those of Italy in the sixteenth century, but with the 
French school, perhaps exclusively. He is astonished by the vio- 
lence and rapidity of Shakespeare’s imagination, and by the arbi- 
trary force with which language is bent and racked into conformity 
with it, although such modes of expression, if they are unlike 
anything French, may be paralleled by many hard phrases in 
ZEschylus, Dante, or Persius. In like manner he describes many 
traits of the English domestic character, and the modes in which 
they have unfolde1 themselves at successive periols, with more 
attention to striking contrasts than explanatory analysis. The 
natural Angle is dull in his amusements, violent in his exercises, 
coarse in his indulgences, sombre in his earnestness, concrete in 
his imaginations, unsatisfied with shows in his religious systems, 
and all mainly because the climate of his island or of his pristine 
habitat near Schleswig is different from the climate of the bulk 
of France. 

As one’s judgment of a foreign people must thus be relative, 
it should be preceded, if possible, by a clear estimate of one’s own 
national characteristics; hence we read with interest such obser- 
vations asthe following upon the constitution of the French 
intellect. ‘hey are appropriately introduced in M. Taine’s 
chapter on the Normans, whom he considers to have beera very 
mingled race from their earliest establishment in France, and to 
have been thoroughly Latinized in tastes and manners at the time 
of the Conquest of England. It is with reluctance that we 
abridge these shrewd and brilliant paragraphs, and omit the ex- 
amples with which they are fortified :-— 

** Quand le Frangais congoit un événement ou un objet, il le concoit 
vite et distinctement ; nul trouble intérieur, nulle fermentation préalable 


Widées confuses et violentes qui, & la fin concentrées et élaborées, 
fassent éruption par un cri. Les mouvements de son intelligence sont 





adroits et prompts.... du premier coup, et sans effort ; 
la main sur son idée. Mais il ne met que la main re ann 
’ 


a laissé de cété tous les profonds prolongements enchevétréeg At 


lesquels elle plonge et se ramifie dans ses voisines; i] ne s’em 

pas d’eux, il n’y songe pas; il détache, cueille, effleure et pai 
cest tout. Ilest exempt de ces soudaines demi-visions qui ¢: 
V’homme, lui ouvrent en un instant les grandes profondeurs ot loin 
perspectives. C'est l’ébranlement intérieur qui suscite les images ; n’ on 
point ébranlé iln’imagine pas. La grande sympathie lui manque; ~ 
sent pas l'objet, tel qu'il est, complexe et d’ensemble, mais - 
portions, avec une connaissance discursive et superficielle, 
pourquoi nulle race en Europe n'est moins poétique.. .,_ . 
marche agilement vers l’issue, sans s’attarder aux réveg du comp 
ou devant les richesses du paysage. Nulle splendeur, nulle couleur, 
dans son récit.. .. Ici apparait un trait nouveau de l’esprit fran “ 
le plus précieux de tous. I) faut, pour qu’il comprenne, que la ae 
idée soit contigué ala premiére, sinon il est dérouté et s’arréte; ilng ait 
pas bondir irréguli¢rement ; il ne va que pas 4 pas, par un chemin droit. 
l’ordre lui est inné; sans étude et de prime abord, il désarticule et decom. 
pose l'objet ou l’événement tout compliqué, tout embrouillé, quel qu'il 
soit, et pose une a une les pitces & la suite des autres, en file, suivant 
leurs liaisons naturelles.” 


C'eat 


Such talents as these, sufficing to make good prose writers ana 
excellent story-tellers, although not for poets, had already fallen 
abundantly to the share of the Norman authors in Englang 
under the first two dynasties after the Conquest; but the general 
frivolity of their tone has prevented their leaving any works 
worthy of enduring reputation. It was Chaucer who first trans. 
ferred the fluency of their style and the methodic develop. 
ment of their compositions, to English poems which were 
not deficient in the fervour and imaginativeness of the Saxon 
mind. On this eldest poet of the consolidated Anglo-Norman 
race M. 'I'aine has expatiated with striking insight and ani. 
mation. It seems astonishing that an author now 0 little 
read in England, if not under impulses of philologic curi- 
osity, should be so admirably appreciated by a foreigner for 
the splendid variety of his topics, for his mingled veins of 
raillery and dainty sentiment, and forthe agreeableand amusing 
effects at which he aims so steadily and successfully. But in 
examining how this poetry originated, M. Taine is like an ex- 
plorer who might be indefatigable in tracing a river to one or 
two particular sources, but should fail to get a bird's-eye view 
of its various affluents. While doing justice to the Norman 
elements in Chaucer’s poetry, M. Taine views him ratier too 
narrow’y as the poet of a single country, and mentions but slightly 
or depreciatingly the influences he received from an European 
literature, of which Italy was in his time the focus. He even 
cites as original some lines which are translated from Dante:— 

“ Right as the floures by the colde of night 
Yclosde, ystouped on their stalkes low, 
Redressen hem agenst the sonne bright, 
And spreaden in their kinde cours by row, 
This Troilus gan up his eyen throw.” 
[Troilus and Cressida. See Dante, Jnf., ¢.2.] 

We cannot further follow M. Taine in his notices of individual 
English authors. Suffice it to say that these are mostly grounded 
on the detached articles with which he formerly supplied the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and other journals. In developing and 
connecting these essays he has preserved the spirit and fresh- 
ness by which they were adapted to occasional readers, while he 
seems to give to the whole collection the solidity and usefalness 
of an extensive treatise. If he has handled too slightly some 
periods of our literary history, or some of the mainsprings of its 
revolutions, he will generally succeed in persuading the reader 
that they were not worthy of more thorough study. But he 
has gone the greatest possible lengths in treating all partially 
favoured works of literature as exponents of the national dis- 
position, his postulate being that the thought of an individual, 
however gifted with genius or sagacity, must always remail 
stunted in its development, or at least practically inefficacious, 
unless it harmonizes with the civilization that immediately sur- 
rounds him. This maxim is stated in his section on Bacon 
(Liv. ii, ¢. 3), where he observes :— 

“L’homme croit tout faire par la force de sa pensée personnelle; ¢ 
il ne fait rien que par le concours des pensées environnantes; i 
s'imagine suivre la petite voix qui parle au dedans de lui, et il me 
’écoute que parcequ’elle est grossie des mille voix bruissantes et im- 
périeuses, qui, partie de toutes les circonstances, voisines ou lointaines, 
viennent se confondre avec elle en vibrant &l’unisson. [A fine sy@- 
bolic expression, but probably suggested by Shelley's ‘ Mont Blanc’) 
L’enfantement viril du sitcle—temporis partus masculus,—ce titre qué 
Bacon a décerné & son ceuvre, est le véritable, En effet tout le 
siécle y a coopéré.” 

M. Taine’s history concludes with the epoch of Byron and 
Southey, when England, as he observes, while resisting a Euro- 
pean movement in her social institutions and religious tenets, 
was admitting in her literature a revolution which has sie 
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ty extend itself to other departments. He thinks that 
blic opinion amougst us must give way to a new tide of inno- 
tions, but that we shall never be qualified to take a leading 
eaten among nations in the advancement of theoretic specula- 
Of our industrial and moral progress at the present day 


a hat could be desired. 


pe says all t 
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The Colonial-Office List for 1864. Compiled by Arthur N. Birch and 
William Robinson, of the Colonial Office. (Stanford.)—This is the third 
annual publication of this most useful work, corrected up to the close of 
1868, and considerably enlarged in scope. It now contains a brief des- 
cription of the physical features and general characteristics of every 
British colony, & full list of all civil and military officers in all branches 
of its administration, with their salaries, a complete collection of all acts 
and other regulations affecting the colonial service which came into 
force during the past year, and a biographical dictionary comprising 
the name, services, dates of appointments, and other particulars of every 
official in Her Majesty's Colonial service. To all members of that ser- 
vice it is invaluable, and most useful to all who wish to keep au courant 
with the progress of the many constituent parts of the empire. 

The Colony of Victoria down to the End of 1863. By William West- 

(London: Sampson Low.)—Mr. Westgarth’s new work on 
Victoria is not altogether as good as the last he published on the same 
subject. His style is more grandiloquent, and he is more discursive 
and less full of facts. Still with all abatements the book is a very 
yaluable one, and supplies a curious corrective to the one-sided state- 
ments of “Ella Norman” which we lately had occasion to notice. Mr. 
Westgarth points, with just pride, to the excellence of many colonial 
astitutions, The Land Transfer Act is a triumph of simplicity, and 
has worked hitherto to admiration. On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that there are no complications of tenure in a new colony, and 
comparatively little crowding of properties. The fact that large 
mortgages of live stock, of the yearly clip of wool, and of growing crops 
of fruit are constantly taking place speaks much in favour of com- 
mercial morality. A democratic legislature has managed hitherto to 
preserve order, to put down riots, and to sustain publie credit. It is 
found possible to employ professors and schoolmasters who are not 
literally pledged to the Prayer Book, and the system is not believed as 
yet to have destroyed religion or morality. The days of great profits 
have gone by, but society is all the more settling down into healthy 
conditions of equable industry. Australia is still the paradise of 
working men, and a country in which men who would succeed in 
England in any sphere of practical life are likely to succeed rather 
more rapidly, The darker side of the picture is what might easily be 
expected. Colonists generally are half-educated men, who have pro- 
bably caught the best European ideas, but who have not fully worked 
thom out or absorbed them as convictions. Hence their opinions are 
often loose colours which do not bear rough weather, and the fallacies 
of protection which are fairly exploded in England are every year 
gaining strength in the colonies. Art and literature are almost un- 
Tepresented. Worst of all, intoxication is the common vice of the 
country, even of the higher classes, men who work hard in the open 
air and live alone finding the brandy-bottle terribly seductive. There 
isahaste to get rich which tells unfavourably on the moral tone of 
society. These, however, are the vices of a young people, and as 
Australia becomes more and more the home of educated families, and is 
brought into closer intercourse with Europe, we may fairly hope that 
it will have a moral and political life of its own. That such a gentle- 
man as Mr, Westgarth should apparently have made it his home is in 
itself a good sign. 

Gatherings among the Gum Trees. By Mitchell Kilgour Beveridge. 
(Melbourne, James Reid.)—These poems are the composition of an Aus- 
tralian “Bushman,” and though they have very little originality re- 
garded as poetry, we welcome the work of a man who can fill up the 
long evenings by writing sonnets and songs, instead of in smoking and 
local gossip. The two longest poems embody genuine aboriginal 
legends, but the treatment of them is somewhat too direct to be 
artistic. 

“The mighty Wakey Wakey King was sleeping in his camp, 
But his brow was covered over with unearthly drops of damp ; 
And thick and short—uncertain like—his respiration came, 
As the indecisive flickering of a dying candle’s flame. 

All suddenly this mighty King uprose him from the ground, 
And sat upon his haunches, looking cautiously around.” 











It would be hard to surpass the last couplet in picturesqueness, but 
Europeans will find it deficient in serious dignity, and “ uncertain like,” 
though an expressive colloquialism, is scarcely a poetical form of 
Speech. We recommend Mr. Beveridge to go on writing, but to read 
much more and publish much less. 

Sir Victor's Choice. By Annie Thomas. Three vols. (John Max- 
Well and Co.)—The author of this novel seems to us to have every 
{ualification requisite for success except good taste. No one can deny 
her cleverness—that the characters are distinctly conceived, and the 





Story probable and even interesting ; but it is spoiled by a certain air of 
knowingness, almost of slang, which pervades the whole work. There 
is not one pleasant character in the story. Sir Victor, the hero, is 
amiable and manly; but who can respect a man who lets himself be 
entrapped into a marriage with an actress of bad character, ten years 
older than himself, when he is all the time really in love with his 
cousin? That cousin, the heroine, is at least boisterous and unfeminine ; 
her sister is worldly, and a schemer; and every other character in the 
book is either weak, selfish, or wicked. Still, though unpleasant 
characters, they are not over-drawn, and all one can do is to regret that 
Sir Victor's circle was so very unattractive. The heaviest charge, how- 
ever, we have to bring against the author is that her sympathies seem 
to be mostly with a certain Claude Ogilvie, who, beneath the exterior of 
a military puppy conceals the heart of a scoundrel; and the worst 
point in the style is the perpetual affectation of knowingness about dogs 
and horses, which is only an affectation. 

A Dictionary of the Bible. Part XIII, Edited by Dr. Wm. Smith 
LL.D. (John Murray.)—The concise yet exhaustive paper of Dr. Hessey 
on the Lord's Day is a fair specimen of the liberal yet cautiously ortho- 
dox spirit in which this valuable work is conducted. The writer throws 
over peremptorily the analogy with the Sabbath which is the popular 
view of the authority on which the day rests, but he proves success- 
fully, as we think, that the Church observed it as a holiday from 
the earliest times, and that public worship formed a part of the 
observances of the day. He also shows that there can be little 
doubt that this practice sprung out of that of the Apostles, who made 
the first day of the week the ordinary day for transacting the business 
of the Christian community, and naturally prefaced it by prayer and 
breaking of bread. But having established this, Dr. Hessey seems to 
think that he has shown that the observance of Sunday has in some 
sense a divine sanction. If, however, the Apostles had intended to 
found an institution they would certainly have done so in terms. The 
most that can be made of the facts is that the observance of Sunday as 
a holiday is a very ancient ecclesiastical practice, perhaps even an 
Apostolical practice—a quite different thing from a divine command. 
There are also elaborate papers on Maccabees by Mr. Westcott, on 
marriage by Mr. Bevan, and an excellent one on magic by Mr. R. Stuart 
Poole, of the British Museum. 

Voices from the Hearth, a Collection of Verses. By Isidore G. Ascher, 
B.C.L., Advocate, Montreal. (Montreal, John Lovell.)—If true poems, 
as the authorasserts, ought to thrilland arrest the mind, we think “ Voices 
from the Hearth” cannot stand so severe atest. But verses which 
show true feeling and are cultivated in expression are true poetry, and 
are always worth writing, even if not worth reading. These qualities 
Mr. Ascher'’s verses have, but lyrical poems must be something more 
than this to live. They want terseness of expression and intensity of 
feeling, and in these qualities he is deficient. 

Sunbeam Stories. By the Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” 
(Lockwood and Co.)—Once more we venture to ask why it is that 
children are never to be allowed a story-book in which the story is any- 
thing more than a vehicle for the introduction of mild piety. Having 
delivered this unavailing protest, we hasten to admit that we have 
seldom opened a book of this sort in which the religious topics are 
introduced less offensively than in this one. And the stories are interest- 
ing, if you begin with the assumption which almost all novels require, 
—that people are about fifty times as much governed by their senti- 
mental emotions as they really are. 

Cudjo’s Cave. By J.T. Trowbridge. (Trubner.)—Another of the 
ephemeral books produced by the American struggle, none of which 
as yet seem likely to live. The object of the writer seems to be to paint 
the violence of all Southern men towards abolitionists, and his picture 
is certainly repulsive enough. We should doubt, however, if any 
Southerner even when commanding Germans ever had his mother 
flogged by mistake as an abolitionist, and sensation incidents of that 
kind take all sense of probability from a story which otherwise seems 
life-like enough, though written in a curious style of exaggeration. 
What is a ghost’s whisper like ? 

Trevlyn Hold, By the author of “ East Lynne.” (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—aA good story for those who love incident. The plot depends on the 
right of property in Trevlyn Hold, a large estate which its owner, be- 
lieving his two sons dead, and without male heirs, has left to the husband 
of one of his danghters. Oné son, however, had left an heir, and the 
dread of the owner, Mr. Chattaway, that this lad will ultimately claim his 
inheritance, and the fierce dislike between the two form the ground-work 
of the tale, which is filled with characters all related to the family, all 
different, yet all in different ways original. The dénowement, though 
old, is very effective, and one scene, that which succeeds the explosion, 
is equal to anything Mrs. Wood has yet spoken. The art with which 
she paints a man thoroughly bad yet trying to stop short of actual crime 
is remarkable, and the only failure in the book is, we think, the relation 
between Mrs. Ryle and her stepson. Such a man does not submit 
patiently to such a despotism, nor would so able a woman have talked 
out her injustice with such clearness. To those who like novels as 
stories, as something which interest them like village sports or any 
other collection of incidents in which they take no part, we can recom- 





mend “ Treylyn Hold.” 
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Plea for a New English Version of the Script 


the Church of Scotland. (Macmillan and Co.)—A well and temperately 
written treatise, which satisfactorily establishes that a revision of the 


authorized version would be a good thing, but 


is to be done, so as to procure for the revision the same general accept- 


ance that the authorized version enjoys. 


practical difficulties of the subject, we think the necessity is a little 


exaggerated by the author. By far the larger 


he points out are unimportant, or important only to theologians, who 
of course resort to the Greek text as the foundation for their arguments, 
and we entirely dissent from the notion of modernizing the style of the | authorized Greek text. 


ures. By a Licentiate of | English Bible. 


in no way shows how it 
Waiving, however, the 


proportion of the errors 





A writer who objects to such words as en 

eschew, ravin, seethe, spake, sware, vagabond, as being inclagens 
obsolete, may know Scotch very well, but not English, It = 
us, however, that the first step towards a revision must be th 
an authorized version of the Greek Testament. 
Matthew vi. 13, Acts viii. 37, 1 John v. 7., to be retained? Qr ag 
narrative of the woman taken in adultery, or the concludin ~ 
St. Mark? This, to which the Universities are surely competent would 
rouse but little opposition, and it would be very hard to conte ; 
authorized English version differing in important particulars from the 


Seems ty 
e issue 
Are such . 


Verses of 


nd for an 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


** Post Tenebras Lux,” by the Rev. G. D. Snow (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—Pentateuch Considered in connection 
with Parts IJ. and III. of Bishop Colenso’s Critical Ex- 
amination (W. Skeffington).—The Life and Letters of 
Waehington Irving, by his Nephew, P. E, Irving, vol. IV. 
(Bohn).—Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland, by W. Alling- 
ham (Macmillan and Co.)—Legendary Tales of the An- 
cient Britons, by Louis L. J. Menzies (J. Russell Smith). 
—The Study of the Physical Sciences, an Kssay, by Geo. 
D. Wood (T. W. Calder).—Dorothy Dovedale’s rials, by 
Thomas Miller, in 2 vols. (Groombridge and Son).—Day 
Dreams of a Schoolmaster, by D’Arcy W. Thompson 
(Edmonston and Douglas).—Omitted Chapters of the 
History of England, by Andrew Bisset (John Murray).— 
A Walk from London to John O’Groat’s, by Elihu Bur- 
ritt (Sampson, Low, Son, and Co.)—The Fall of Baby- 
lon, an Epic Poem, by the Rev. Hibbert Newton, B.A. 
(Charles Westerton).—Miscegenation, the Theory of the 
Blending of the Races applied to the American White 
Man and Negro (Trubner and Co.)—Shakspeare Jest 
Books, Merry Tales, Conceited Jest, by W. C. Hazlitt 
(Willis and Sotheron).—The Schooling of Life, by R. St. 
John Tyrwhitt, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)— Guiseppe 
Guisti and his Times, by Susan Horner ( Macmillan and 
Co.)\—Judas Maccabeus, by Kdmund Peel (Macmillan 
and Co.)—From Pillar to Post, a Novel (Tinsley, Bro- 
thers).—On Shakspeare’s Knowledge and Use of the 
Bible, by Charies Wordsworth, D.C.L. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)}—Manual of Elementary Geography, edited by 
J.S. Laurie (Thomas Murby),—The Rosary, a Legend 
of Walton Abbey, by William Gilbert (W. Freeman).— 
The Goldsworthy Family, or the Country Attorney, by. 
Wom. Gilbert, in 2 vols. (W. l’reeman). 





DITOR.—REQUIRED on a Leading 
Provincial Journal, of Liberal Politics, published 
Weekly, in an agricultural district, a RESIDENT EDI- 
TOR. He must bea forcible, terse, and able writer. 
Address, stating terms, general political views, age, 
&c., GAMMA, care of Mr. R. F. WHITE, 33 Fleet street, 
London. 
All communications will be confidential. 


O the NOBILITY and GENTRY.— 

A FEW GORGEOUSLY EMBROIDERED 

SILKS, and a» GOLD ENAMELLED MUSICAL 

SNUFF-BOX, taken from the Imperial Palace, Pekin, 
are for sale at Mrs. Axford’s, 51 Maddox street, W. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
MOSES and SON’S ESTABLISH- 


e MENTS will be Closed on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 27th and 28th inst, and Re-opened as 
usual on Friday morning, the 29thinst., at Seven o'clock. 

E. MOSES and SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 

Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 

Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters. 
London Houses : 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89 
gate. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2,3 Hart street. 
137, 188 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road, 





EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
ain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
etection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 89 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


EETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Sirand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), (established 1820,) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
system of PainLess Dentisiky. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. ‘Ibey are self-adhesive, affording 
support to Joose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
sultation free Teeth from 5:. Sets, 5, 7. 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet,’ 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 








R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
ae! DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so periectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever beforeused. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful Opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound ang useful in 
piastication. 


52 Fleet street,At home from 10 till 5, 





Diners a 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. 


la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVicEs 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED, 








TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PExRRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Protessiun, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniforn 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. 








REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room, 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
productive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
debility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 71b., 14ib., 281b., 
and upwards, 
TipMAN and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 





“T WISH I HAD WAITED!” 


“rWhis is so much nicer than the one I 
have!” is the exclamation of every one who has 
bought any of the Cuear Imirations of Harper ‘Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer (Ives’ Patent.) This ex- 
cellent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets, 
&c., easier, quicker, and more thoroughly than by the ordin- 
ary old fashioned, wrist-straining, and clothes-destroying 
process. Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents everywhere. 
Price Thirty Shillings, Carriage free from the Manu- 
factory, Bromley-by-Bow, Loudon, K., if a Post-office 
order be forwarded for the amount. 





(JOUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIEN'T 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges. STATISTICS SHOW THAT 5,000 
PERSONS aunually fall victims to Pulmonary Disorders, 
including Consumption, Diseases of the Cheat, and the 
Respiratory Organs. Prevention is at all times better 
than cure; be, therefore, prepared, during the wet aud 
Winter season, with a@ supply of KEA'TING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting as well 
as of curing a Cough or Cold; they are good alike for the 
young or for the aged. 
Prepared and Sold in boxes, 1s, 1}d.; and tins, 2s. 0d. 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by ‘fHomas Kearina, Ciemist. 
79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists, and Patent Medicine Veudors in tue World. 








—_— 
J. and D. NICOLLS’ (CouRT 
e TAILORS) Guinea Waterproof Overcoats and 
the Two Guinea Suits of Nicoll Cheviot, for Tough or 
country wear, may be obtained at their Establishments 
114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street; 22 (Og 
London; and 10 Mosley street, Manchester; or of their 
Agents throughout the country. 





GHIBTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 
or Need only be known to be appreciated.”—Zra, 
‘‘The most perfect fitting shirt made.”—Odserver; 
Six very superior quality for 45s. Price-lists and ip 
structions for self-mexsurement post free. 
Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.¢, 


F° RD’S EUREKA SHIR? 
PATTERNS of the new French Coloured Shirting, 
for making Ford's Eureka Shirts, sent to select from og 
receipt of three stamps. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry, 
London, E.C. 








mlmwo PRIZE MEDALS. 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo. 

rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writi 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 

bag. The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 

33 St. James’s street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street, 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY y. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest french Braudy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold ip 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Obserre 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 








CHEAP AND GOOD WINES. 
Offley and Cockburn’s Port, 40s. ; Sherries 
from 18s.; and Clarets from 14s. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 
ys ERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Srores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Exporr and Borriine VaULT8S—15 Johan street, Crutebed 
Friars, £.C., London. 





CAUTION.—CHLORODYNE—CHANCERY SUIT. 
HLORODYNE.--Before Vice-Chan- 


cellor Sir W. P. WOOD.—Ua January 11 it was 
clearly proved before the Court, by ailidavus from 
eminent Hospital Physicians of Loudon, tat Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE was the original inveutor aud Dis- 
coverer of a remedy well known as CHLOKUDYNE= 
See Jimes, January 12th, 1804, 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious 
compounds are totally deficient of the active principle, 
and fail to atford the curative etfects of the original 
and genuine, viz., that known as “ Dr. Jd. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S) CHLORODYNE.” CHLORODYNB, 
which is so extensively used in nearly ail the Hospitals 
at home and abroad, is unquestiOuably tue mst eiica- 
cious and trustworthy of any medicine in use for Con- 
sumption, Coughs, Kevers, Croup, ASiuma, Craps, 
Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and 10 uvuse or home should 
be without it. Numerous testimonials accompany each 
bottle. Sule Manufacturer, 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 
83 Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Sold in bestles at 2s, 9d, aud 43. 6d. 
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AMENDED PROSPECTUS. 


M 
(= TSU. and JAPAN (Limited). 


der the Companies’ Act, 1862. 
Incorporaiety the Credit Mobilier (Limited). 
In 49,000 Shares of £50 each, 


i 000,000, in 
ome. ont Issue, 20,000 Shares. 


Deposit on Applicati 


alls not to 
Subsequent wis of not less than three months. 


il] be made un 
No call oo from the date of Allotment. 
It is notin 
t a8 the ope 
share capita 


ggues of Share 


o the then existing Shareholders. 


DrrecTors. 
Wm. Cotton Curtis, Esq. 
London. _ 
Lieut-Col. French, 
jlway. ‘ 
sae Levick, Esq., 


Alexander Mo’ 


) London and Liverpool. 
on on Esq. (Peter Rolt and Co.), London, 
Honourable Fredk. Stuart Wortley, late Member of the 

Flgin Embassy to China. 
kri ! , 
* oid Broad street, London, and Shanghai. 
(With power to add to their numbers.) 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., London. 


SoLiciToRs. 


Edwards aud Co., Westminster. 
Brokers. 


morton street. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES. 


bard street. 
SecreTAny, pro tem.—T. Short, Esq. 


PROSPECTUS. 


tion. 


is represented by the inadequate sum of £6,000,000, 
whilst the aggregate of imports and exports with Great 
Britain alone amounted in the year 1862 to a total of 
70,000,000, it will be apparent that there is an ample 
field for a new undertaking of this nature. 

Great Britain imports from China and Japan an an- 


silk, and about one hundred and twenty million pounds 


tea. 
The rapid increase of trade between China, India, and 
the United Kingdom is shown as under :— 
Total Trade 
between India, China, 
Years. and United Kingdom. 
£ 


es 

1862 ceccoccscscces e+e 70,540,000 
The commerce between India and China has also in- 
creased during the past twenty years from three to fif- 
teen millions sterling. 
* The balance of trade with China and India is paid in 
bullion—chiefly silver—of which the export value was, in 
1863, £8,263,011. 
The Imperial Bank of China, India, and Japan has 
been established on the basis of similar Institutions, the 
success of which the following table will exemplify, and 
it is believed at least equal results will mark the progress 
Bank. 
Paid-up Present 


Name of Bank. per Price per 
Share. Share. 
£ £ 

Agra and United Service ...... 50 145 
Chartered Mercantile of India, 

London, and China .......... 25 70 
Chartered of India, Australia, and 

ED occccces mitcsanerent 20 41 
Hindustan, China, and Japan .. 25 40 
Oriental .......... cocccccccccs 25 66 


The Imperial Bank of China, India, and Japan will 
transact all operations connected with those of a Bank 
of Issue, Deposit, Discount, and Exchange, in China and 
the East; and as soon as necessary arrangements can be 
completed, the Business of the Bank will be extended to 
the Australian Colonies. 

The directing and controlling authority will be in 
London. Branch Banks will be formed in the firstinstance 
at Shanghai, Hong Kong, Borabay, and Calcutts, and at 
other places as may from time to time be deemed 
advisable. The Branches will be under the control of 
the London Board, aided by the supervision of an In- 
spector-General. The authorization of the Government 
at Pekin has been solicited to allow the Specie Notes of 
the Bank to be received in payment of Customs Duties, 
and an official correspondence is now being carried on by 
the Bank with Pekin for that object. 

growing necessity and desire for the introduction 
of railway and telegraphic communication in China will 
render necessary extensive financial operations, which 
the Bank will be favourably situated to undertake. 

No fresh applications for Shares will be received. 
ei 

THE IMPERIAL BANK of CHINA, 
INDIA, and JAPAN, (Limited). 

The following circular has this day been sent to each 


—. Shares in the Imperial Bank of Chinva 











The Imperial Bank of China, India, and Japan (Limited), 
Temporary, offives, 80 Lombard street, 
Sir—I ; 22nd April, Isé4. 
oa i am instructed to iniorm you, that in conse- 
qence of the great encouragement held out to the pro- 


PERIAL BANK of CHINA, 


on £1 per Share, and £4 on Allot- 
yooa £5 per Share, and at in- 
til after the expiration of three 
tended to call up more than £10 per Share; 
rations of the Company increase, and more 


1 can be advantageously employed, further 
»§ will be made, a preference being given 


iba C. Coles, Bag. (Coles rons ubbock, and Co.) 
Chairman of the Bombay and Baroda 
Director of the Credit Mobilier, 
= rrisou, Esq. Director of the Bank of 


pores Barelsy Reynolds, Esq. (Reynolds, Mann, and 


il Smith, Esq. (Meckrill Smith and Co.), 35 


Messrs. Newbon, Evans, and Co., Nicholas lane ; Messrs. 


Messrs, Field, Son, and Wood, 9 Warnford court, Throg- 
Messrs. Robins and Barber, 29 Threadneedle street, E.C, 


At the Offices of the Credit Mobilier (Limited), 80 Lom- 


The Imperial Bank of Cnina, India, and Japan is estab- 
lished to meet the increasing demand of the commerce 
of those countries for additional Banking accommoda- 


When it is considered that the totel paid-up capital of 
the joint-stock banks doing business in China and India 


nual average of upwards of seven million pounds of 


| 


operations, 
With this 


of £50 each, 


Tam furtl 
Prospectus, 


but in c nse 
applied for ( 
can be enter 

The Boar 


cision must, 


as originally announced ; the title has also been made 
more comprehensive, viz., the Imperial Bank of China, 
India, and Japan (Limited). 


confirming or withdrawing your application for shares; 


stands adjourned to Thursday, the 28th inst.; your de- 


than Wednesday, 27th inst., at 12 o'clock ; #ll such as 
are not then received will be considered as withdrawn. < 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, John E. Tibbs, E 


posed Imperial Bank of China (Limited), since the HE INDEPENDENT FIRE INSUR- 


Prospectus has been issued, the Directors have found it 
absolutely necessary to enlarge the basis and sphere of 


.. _ ANCE COMPANY (Limite). 
Capital One Million Sterling, in 40,000 Shares of 


object they have determined upon increasing £25 each. 


the Capital of the Bauk to Two Millions, in 49,000 Shares £1 per Share to be paid on Application and £1 10s. per 


and issuing 20,000 S i Share on Allotment. 
re hares instead of 10,000, Calls not exceeding £1 per share, at intervals of not less 


than Three Months. 
DigecTors. 

John Downes, Esq. (Messrs. Downes and Scott), Upper 
Thames street, Director of the National Provincial 
Marine Insurance Company. 

George Haines, Esq., merchant, 36 Lombard street. 

~— apeten, Esq., Cambridge House, Lee Park, 

en 

William Knight, Esq. (Messrs. William Knight, and Co.), 
83 Lombard street. 

Henry Ledgard, Esq., Forest Hill, Kent. 

George S. Symons, Esq. (Messrs. G. 8. Symons and Co.), 
20 and 21 St. Dunstan's bill. 

sq. (Messrs. J. E. Tibbs and Son), 

THOMAS SHORT, Secretary pro tem. Threadneedle street, Director of the Staffordshire Rol- 

ling Stock Company. 


ner requested to inclose you the amended 
and to place at your disposal the option of 


quence of the very large number of Shares 
upwards of 92,000), no additional applicatious 
tained. 

d Meeting for the purpose of Allotment 


therefore, be received at this Office not later 


J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS James Lunham, Esq. (Messrs. James Lunham and Co.), 
e 


a, aaa 231 High street, Borough. 
for GREENHOUSES. , as - 
Plans and estimates post free. = i wraaea” (Messrs. Voss, Meek, and Co.), 


6 Bankside, Southwark, London. Walter Brodie, Esq.,13 Delamere terrace, Hyde Park, 





late Member of the House of Representatives, New 


J. JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS | Zraand 





for CONSERVATORIES. (Iufluential names in Manchester and Liverpool will be 
Plans and estimates post free. immediately added to the Direction.) 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. BaNKERs. 
-" - The Metropolitan and Provincial Bank, 79 ill, B.C. 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS —— = eweey 
° for FORCING-HOUSES and PITS. Messrs. Bennett and Stark, 4 Furnival’s inn, Holborn. 
Plans and estimates gratis. SURVEYOR. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. James Edmonston, Esq., F.LB.A., Crown Court, Old 
SE Oe a RE Broad street. 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS Bnoxers. 
° for ORCHARD HOUSES. Messrs. Scrutton and Son, 81 OL! Broad street. 
Plans and estimates on application. AuDrIrorRs. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. Messrs. Cash and Edwards, Public Accountants, 13 


Tokenhouse yard, E.C. 





for 


6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS | Generat anv Resipenr Manacer,—Mr. Robert Steers. 
= 


BATUS and DRYING CLOSEIS. SecretaRy.—Mr. George Drew Hodges. 


Estimates gratis. Offices.—29 Nicholas lane, Lombard street, E.C. 


6 Bankside, Svuthwark, London. This Company has for its purpose the transaction of 


—- the important and remunerative business of Fire In- 


J JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS | surance, and that only to the exclusion of other branches 
eo for HALLS and BILLIARD-ROOMS. of business not unusua!ly associated with it, under the 


same direction, and operating on one and the same capital. 
The Directors are satisfied that the scope for the business 
of Five In-urance presented by this country and its de- 


Estimates on application. 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS | Pendencies is, as a commercial speculation, deserving of 


pa amountattention; and the eontract being one ta: mina- 





. for OFFIC See eens, and able annually, the profits or loss arising determine in like 
Plans and Estimates gratis manner, year by year, aud exhibit at once a Company's 
6 Bankside, Southwark I ondon financial position and its resources 
eA dows : oe partial remission of the fire nae ~~ 
INE C’sS _W! y r : | now in the contemplation of Government, and applicable 
J Fog = hg Shy a only to the insurance of stock in trade, will afford a com- 
om Esti ve As ti me and 5 Ol. paratively limited relief trom the onerous oppression, the 
6 Destie "South an Directors have resolved to allow upon payment for every 
SERS, SOS US, Laee. policy and afterwards at each renewal, an immediate 





drawback, which, in many instances, will amount to a 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS incti i . 
ed. the LECTURE-HALLS, READING-ROOMS, éc. —_ extinction of the entire duty of three shillings per 


Estimates on application. To the public at large, and to the greater proportion 


6 Bankside, Southwark, London. of the manufacturing and mercantile c»mmunity, this 





Ce for CO 


6 


arrangement will prove a highly acceptable advantage, 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS The drawback allowed by a few of the older offices by 


ACH-HOUSES and HARNESS-ROOMS. | way of per centage on premiums, at intervals of years, 
H'stimates free. is of importance only to those who are rated at pre- 
Bankside, Southwark, London. miums ranging chiefly from one guinea per cent. upwards 





* Best 


teed. 
6 


and is participated in only by those who may have pre- 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. | miums to be renewed at the period of the making of 


Material, Moderate Charges, and, when | these returns; whereas the principle alopted by this 


fixed by J. Jones’s men, the Effectual Working Guaran- | Company the owners of the classes of risk of the more 


ordinary Occurrence are they who will be the most sub- 
Bankside, Southwark, London. stantially and at the same time promptly benefitted. 
The concession to be thus made to the publ ¢ will cer- 





® being / 


tainly be the means not only of increasing in their res- 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS | pective amounts insurances now existing, but of multi- 


Always in Stock can, at a very short notice, | plying to a very large extent the number of insurance 


be Sent to any Part, and men to fix the same if required, | contracts in this country and its colouial connec tions. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. The insurable property in this kingdom alone, includ- 


ing its enormous and increasing importations arising 





Station in Ex 
World. 


from the wise interchange of tariffs, is believed to. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS approximate to £5,000,000,000, whereas £1,300,000,000 
© for KV 


ERY PURPOSE, delivered Free to any | only is insured; thus leaving nearly three-fourths of the 
agland, or Fixed Complete in any Part of the | insurable amount altogether unprotected from loss. 
It would be difficult to find any class of investments 


6 Bankside, Southwark, Loudon. which: has yielded such large profits as the shares of well- 


conducted fire offices. The shares of the older offices have 





aioe ae 7 ATE + | increased in value immensely, being in one case as a 
S'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. premium of about 1,300, and in another of nearly 2,000 


JON 
ve Prices and Illustrated Catalogues, or Plans and per Cent. on the sums originally paid up. The increased 
Estimates Gratis and Post Free. value of the shares of offices established within the last 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. twenty years stands at from 89 to 200 per cent. 


It is under these circumstances, and considering the 
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TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENULNE MUSTARD.—Dr. HASSALL, | immediate establishment of five hundred agencies. 


rize Ox,” and Dr. Hassail’s Report. deposits will be returned in fall. 


immense field presented for operations to come, that the 


Co , ~ a . : 
h ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE isa Directors have taken advantage of so favourable am 
perfectly palatable form for admiuistering the | opportunity to offer to the public the benefits of the 
popular remedy for weak digestion. principle of business now pted by them; and they 
Manufactured by T. Monson and Son, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russel! square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
ds.,and lis, each, Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 


and 4s. 6d. each. : 
‘ 7 The executive will be entrusted to officers of tried ex- 


have every reason to believe that by its special feature, 

and the public support which that must necessarily in- 

vite, the undertakings will speedily be productive-of the 

best monetary results. 

ni a wn a in the business of Fire Insurance, and the 
Jirectors have already matured arrangements for the 


The D rectors desire to give the most unqualified 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous . - “ 
miscroscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- pre ear e —— ee Oe ee ee 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of | 'VOlous objections to & promp ; , 

of claims for compensation will ever be entertained or 


good mustard, viz., - . eae : countenanced by them. 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE Forms of application for shares may be had at the 
FLAVOUR. offices of tue Company, or of the Brokers, Bankers, or 


sh Package bears their Trade Mark, the | Solicitors. In the event of n> allotment being made the 


Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. pue ENGLISH ‘end FOREIGN 


Tayvtor Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
treet, London, N.E : . 
— sais Notice is hereby given that the List of Applications for 


CREDIT COMPANY (Limited). 





arisin 


any chemist. 








drinking, may be effectually cured by takiug two or three : 
of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. May be hai for a trifle of | 2 Copthall Chambers, Augel court, Throgmorton sweet, 


Shares in this Company will be closed for Loadon on 


EADACHE, INDIG ESTION, &e., Wednesday, the 27ti: inst., at 4 o'clock, and on Thursday 


g from over-indulgence in either eating or | the 23th inst, for the coun .—By order, 
CHESTER EARLES, Sec. (pro. tem.) 


22ud April, 1864. 
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4 bes ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
CREDIT COMPANY (Limited). 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1852, by which 
the liability of tht Shareholders is limited to the 
amount of their Shares. 
Capital, 2,000,000, in 40,000 Shares of £50 each. 
First Issue, 20,000 Shares. Deposit £1 per Shars on 
Application, and £4 on Allotment. 
Of which 10,000 Shares have been already subscribed for. 
Subsequent Calls not to exceed £2 10s., and at intervals 
of not less than Three Months. 
It is not intended to call up more than £15 per Share, 
but as the operations of the company require additional 
capital further issues of shares will be made, @ prefer- 
ence being given to the then existing Shareholders. 
DrRecrors. 
Jvhn Barrow, Esq., Normanton Hall, Director Amster- 
dam Waterworks Company. 
Joseph Bray, Esq., Pyrgo Park, Romford. 
Ferdinand Jacques, Esq., Banker, Berlin. 
Charles E. Mangles, Esq., Chairman West India Royal 
Mail Company. 
George Palmer Robinson, Esq., Director Alliance Bank. 
George Sheward, Esq.. Leinster square, Bayswater. 
‘Thomas Stenhouse, Esq., Chairman Discount Corpora- 
tion. 
George BarnardTownsend, Esq., Director South-Eastern 
of Portugal Railway Company. 
BANKERS. 
The Alliance Bank, Lothbury, London; Brown’s build- 
ings, Liverpool; and King street, Manchester. 
Sovicirors. 


Messrs. Desborough, Young, end Desborough, 6 Sise 
lane. 

Messrs. Swift and Co.,32 Great George street, West- 
minster. 


Brokers. 
Messrs. Dezoete and Gorton, 2 Anstinfriars. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.) 
Mr. Chester Earles. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES. 
2 Copthall chambers, Angel court, Throgmorton street 


PROSPECTUS. 

The Directors having received the support of eminent 
foreign capitalists, and the co-operation of many of the 
leading firms in this country connected with public 
works, are already in a position to announce that they 
have secured a business which will of itself yield a large 
return on the capital, without reckoning the probable 
profit which they will algo derive from the further opera- 
tions they have in view. 

The spirit of enterprize which has now manifested 
itself in foreign countries, with the encouragement given 
by the various Governments to the construction of works 
-of public utility, leave no doubt that there is still ample 
‘scope furan undertaking of this nature. Having secured 
not only the influence of those connected with banking 
establishments in many of the priucipal cities of the 
Continent, but the acquisition of business, which will 

orm the basis of immediate profitable transaetions, the 
Directors have no hesitation in introducing this Asso- 
ciation to the public. 

The general objects of this Company are the same as 
dhose of other companies of a kindred nature which have 
been lately started in this country, and which, by the 

udicious employment of capital, have been enabled to 
secure for the shareholders such large dividends. 

The Company will negotiate :— 

1. Loans and concessions for railways, and other pub- 

lic works abroad, ° 

2. They will advance money on approved securities, as 
well as purchase and negotiate the same upon commis- 
sion. 

3. They wi!l lend money to contractors of position and 
responsibility, and facilitate the construction of impor- 
tant public works, 

No promotion money will be paid, and the amount of 
—— remuneration will depend upon the profits 
made. 

With the view to extended operations upon the Conti- 
nent, the Directors are authorized to publish the names 
of the following bankers as the correspondents of the 
‘Company :— 





Vienna. Austrian Credit Institute. 
Berlin .. Joseph Jacques, Banker. 
Hamburg . The Brunswick Bank. 


Leipsic.......... Heinr Kiistner and Co. 
Cologne ...... The Schaufhausen Bank Union. 
Breslaw ........ E. Heiman, Banker. 


Herr Von Froéhliche, Banker. 
George Meusel and Co., Bankers 
J. Simon, Widow and Son, Bankers. 
Hanover .. J. Copper and Son, Bankers. 
Dantzic........+. M. M. Normann, Banker. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares 
may be obtained at the Temporary Offices of the Com- 
pany, 2 Copthall Chambers, Angel court, Throgmorton 
street; or at the Offices of the Brokers, Messrs. Dezoete 
and Gorton, 2 Austivfriars, 

Form or APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


eee 
Dresden 2+ + ++ 
Konigsberg 





No. 

To the Directors of the English and Foreign Credit 

Company (Limited), 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid toyour Bankers the sum 
of £ » being a deposit of £1 per Share on Shares 
in the above Company, I hereby request that you will 
allot me that number, and I agree to aecept such Shares 
orany smaller number that may be allotted te me, subject 
to the regulations of the Company, and also to pay the 
further deposit of £4 per Share on allotment; and | 
hereby authorize you to enter my name on the Register 
of Shareholders for the Shares so allotted. 


Ce “ 
Residence ....... eccccccccccee « 
Profession or Business .. +++ ee ve 

BO. cccccccccosce ores nee 








OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
Jaide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
HE LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Capital, £2,000,000. 
Invested Funds, £266,418 13a. 7d. 
Annual Income from Premiums and [nterest, £95,599, 
Head Offico—Manchester. 

London—10 Coruhill. 
Glasgow—4 South Hanover street. 
Liverpool—7 Water street. 
Birmingham—St. Benvett’s hill. 

The annual meeting of the Company was held on the 
8rd March, 1864, and copies of the Directors’ Report and 
balance-sheet may be obtained at any of the offices of the 
Company. 

The Directors of the Lancashire have always been 
content to let the figures in their annual balance-sheets 
prove the sound financial position of the Company, but 
they think it due to their numerous shareholders and 
fire and life insurers to draw attention to the compli- 
mentary remarks of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
made in the House of Commons on the 7th March, 
1864.—(See Times of 8ih March.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in moving the 
adoption of the “ Government Annuities Bill,” said :— 

“TI wish to show the manner in which business is 
transacted by offices of the highest class, and the reserve 
they think it necessary to hold in order to give them- 
Selves a secure position. I am only going to state two 
or three cases. Hov. members will bear me out when I 
say that you know a good deal about the position of an 
insurance society when you get three things —first of all, 
its date; secondly, its income from premiums; and 
thirdly, its accumulations. (Hear, hear.) Irom the re- 
lation of these three to one another you know pretty 
clearly the state of any office.” 

The Chancellor then gave the figures connected with 
four offices of the “* highest class,”’ these four being, 

The Standard (established 1525), the University (es- 
tablished 125), the London and Provincial Law (estab- 
lished 1846), and the Luncashire (established 1552). 

The remarks of the Chancellor, in speaking of the 
Lancashire, were as follows :— 

“TI take another younger still— the Lancashire 
Society, founded in 1852. Its premium income is 
£23,500: its accumulations, £45,600, or about four years’ 
premium income. I believe, relatively to its age, only 
ae at years, a very sufficient and satisfactory acoumu- 
ation.” 





The Directors have the pleasure of stating that the 
life accumulatious amounted on 31st December, 1863, to 
£94,699 73. 6d. 

Life and Fire Iusurances transacted at home and in 
foreign countries. Proposals and prospectuses may be 
obtained at the offices of the Company, or from any of 
its agents. 

GEORGE STEWART, General Manager. 

B. FERGUSON OLIVER, London Secretary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, 
GENERAL LIF ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's square, London, 8.W. 
Established 1824. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of 
Life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
Annual Premiums during the first five years may remain 
On credit, and may either continue as a debt on the 
Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

LOW RATES of PREMIUM for YOUNG LIVES, 
with early participation in Profits; and considerably 
reduced rates for Assurances without participation in 
Profits, and for Term Policies. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected with- 
out profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, which- 
ever event shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at Premiums pro- 
portioned to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETILEMENT of CLAIMS,—Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

The ACCOUNTS and B\LANCK SHEETS are at all 
times open to the inspection of the Assured, or of Persons 
proposing to assure. 

The ASSURANCE FUND, already accumulated and 
invested on real and Government Securities, amounts 
to Oue Million Three Hundred and Eighty-six Thousand 
Pounds. 

The REVERSIONARY BONUS at the Quinquennial 
Division in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash 
Bonus 28 per cent.,ou the Premiums paid in the five 
years. The next Divisiou of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposa!, and the last 
Report showing the financial position of the Society, 
can be obtained from any of the Society’s Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 





and 


THE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 

(Limited). 

34 Abchurch lane, London, 
Capital, £2,000,000, 

BANKERS. 
The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited); 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, aud Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 
Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 
Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 

FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 








URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&e., and Tuble Delicacies of the highest quality, 
pure and wholesome. See Lancet and Dr. Hassall’s 
Report. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Puiveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. 


A LUIANCE SHIP-OWNING ana sq 
BUILDING COMPANY (Limited) IP 
Inwoduced by the LONDON FINANCIAL Agso> 
TION (Limited), “SS0CIa. 
Incorporated under the Companies’ 33 F 
the liability of each S aoebelies a per by which 
amount of his Shares ted to the 
Capital, £60,')0), in 20,000 Shares of £30 eac! 
it is not expected that more than one half 
quired. 
Deposit on application, £1 per Share: 
£4 per Share. Further ak noc epee. 5 on it, 
be at shorter intervals than three months, y Hor 
No payment made to promoters, 
Drrecrors, 
Charles Bell, Esq., 574 Old Broad street, 
Cornelius Grinnell, Esq. (Me isrs. Grinue 
Morgan.) 


h, of whi 
will be 4 


il, Tinker, ang 


Charles Magnay, Esq. (Messrs 
Magnay.) Young, Son, md 
Jobn Carrington Palmer, Esq. (Messrs, 


. ~ M’Kill 
Stewart, and Co., Calcutta), Directo ae 
Bank. adhe... Agra 
Captain G. Redman, Director of the Ro ai 
Company, yal Mail Steam 
Thomas Eustace Smith, Esq. (Messrs. T. V i 
James Southern, Hsq. (Messrs. ‘I’. and We Sov Si 
J. D. Thomson, Esq. (Messrs. Thomson, Watson and 
Co.), Cape of Good Hope, and St. Peter's Chambers 


Cornhill. 
George Frederick Young, Es}. (Messrs. Y ; 
Maguay.) : : Ss ee 
With power to add to their number, 


BANKERS. 
The Agra and United Service Bank (Limited), 
Messrs. Masterman, Peters, Mildred, and Co, Nicholas 

lane. , 

BROxERs, 
Messrs. Huggins and Rowsell, 1 Threadneedle street, 
Souicrrors. 
Messrs. Fyson, Tathams, Curling, ani Walls, Frederick's 
place, Old Jewry. 
Temporary Offices—No. 33 Lombard street, 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for uniting in one interest 
the building of ships, their maintenance in efficient con. 
dition, and their employment on a well-organised aud 
regularly-conducted system, with which objects it is ar. 
ranged that the whole of the first-class and superior 
ships now possessed by the long-established and well. 
known firm of Thomas and Wiliam Sunith, together with 
the London shipping establishment of that tirm, incly. 
ding all its counections, facilities, and eminent advan- 
tages, should be transferred to the Company on equitable 
ters. 

It is also arranged that the Freehold Dockyard at 
Limehouse, on the banks of the Thames, the property 
of Messrs. Young, Sov, and Magnay shall be par. 
chased by the Company, with the plant, fixtures, uten- 
sils, and stock in trade; the whole to be taken ats 
valuation to be made by competent and impartial persons, 
mutually chosen. 

As allships, as well as the dockyard, are at present 

in full operation, and their employment will be coutinued 
by the Company without interruption, accounts may be 
made up, and profits divided at tue end of the year, as 
in private concerns. 
The Articles of Association can be seen at the Offices 
of the Solicitors, and prospectuses, with forms of appli- 
cation for shares, may be obtained at the Offices of the 
London Financial Association (Limited), as also from 
the Brokers, the Solicitors, and at 33 Lombard street. 


In case of no Allotment the Deposit will be returned. 
( YREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

FIVE PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES. 
The Directors of the Great Eastern Railway Compaay 
hereby give notice that in accordance with the Act, the 
Third Cali of £2 10s. per share is payab!e on or before 
Monday, the 22nd May, 1864, at the Union Bank of 
London, Rrinces street, Mansion House, London, or at 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., 65 Lorabard street, Loudon 
It will be necessary for the holder of the scrip to pre- 
sent the same to the Bankers at the time of making pay- 
ment, in order to have the receipt properly filled up. 
The Five per Cent. interest will be paid on the Ist of 
March, and of the lst of September, in each year.—By 
order, J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, Lith April, 1864, 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid-up by 
Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 ConnuILL, Lonvon, E.C. 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

tuilway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 

by special Act of Parliament, 1349. 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Restorative 
Treatmeut.—It has beeu contirmed by the experi- 
ence of thirty years that these Pills constitute the best 
alternative and tonic medicine hitherto available by the 
public. Itis enough to say that a short course of these 
purifying Pills have iu numberless cases been marked by 
the most gratifying results when the invalids were be- 
coming daily weaker and worse, thuugh no particular 





disease could be detected. Holloway’s Pulls purify the 
source of life, re-kindle the fading energies, revive the 
sick aud delicate, and raise up tue brukeu-dowa. This 


medicine is especially rec »mmendablie because it 18 80 
well suited to the community at large, and its innocent 
nature precludes the possibility of its causing missue 
under any circumstances whatever. 
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YAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
0 COVENT GARDEN. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. ~% 
soht—On Monday next, April 25, Rossini’s 
Extra Night. 


Grand OPE = Cy GLIELMO TELL. 
Oa Ta en IN MASCHERA. 

sein ree ene 
— "LA FAVORITA. 
Sa: 
On Monday, Mayr TELMO TELL. 


Commence every evening at half-past Eight. 
PAT OT 

HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION WEEK. 
rs: Messrs. E. FAtconer and F. B. 
= x. — Triumphant success of the revival of 
uvepeare’s First Part of HENRY THE FOURTH. 
‘ imously acknowledged by the press and by the 
publi nerally to be one of the most efficient represen- 
er a Shakespearian play that has been witnessed 
wtons ears. The cast, including the services of a 
of the most eminent artists of the day, viz., Mr. 
Messrs. Walter Montgomery, Walter | Lacy, 





NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “ TWICE LOST.” 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 


price 123. 
“7 INNET’S TRIAL.” A Tale, by S. 


M., Author of “ Twice Lost.’ 
Vintur Brotrners and Co.,1 Amen Corner. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 12s. 


HAKESPERE’S HOME at NEW 
PLACE, Stratford-upon-Avon. A History of New 
Place, from its Original Erection by Sir Hugh Clopton, 
1490, to its Destruction in 1759, together with an account 
of the “ Great Garden ;” accompanied with Illustrations, 
Copies of Fines, Indentures, &c., Pedigrees of the Shake- 
spere and Clopton Families, a Ground Pian of the 
Estates at New Place, and Plan of Excavations lately 
made. By Rev. J. C. M. BELLEw. 


Virtue Brorners and Co.,1 Amen Corner. 
NEW TALE by Miss WORBOISE. 
In 1 vol. feap. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
THE LILLINGSTONES of LILLING- 
STONE. By E. J. Worvorse, Author of “ Lottie 
Lonsdale,” &c. 
Virtve Brorners and Co.,1 Amen Corner. 








In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, prica 5s. 


OTTIE LONSDALE, or the Chain 
and its sate. By E. J. LF ma Author of ‘The 
»” de. de. 





Poel, 

Ps : : 
_G. Belmore, R. Roxby, H. V 

2 ye, eer, Ellerton, J. Neville, &e.; Misses Edith 
om R. Leclercq, ard Mrs, C. Melville. The many 
a beautiful scenes, painted by Mr. W. Beverley. 
The costumes, armour, weapons, devices, all the stage 
intments, the action, movements of princes, nobles, 
retaine:s, in court and camp, and on the battle-field, 
completing a highly wrought. truthful, und cost! pic- 
tare, of the times as they have been chronicled, and 
serving to illustrate with strict propriety, and yet with 
acular magnificence, the entire text and story of the 
y. Commencing ut a quarter before 8 o'clock each even- 
"Preceded by A Scene from TWELFTH NIGHT, 
on concluding each evening, Saturday excerpted, with 
AN APRIL FOOL. Mr. G. Belmore; Miss Lizzie 
Wilmore, &c. Doors open at half-past six, performances 
to commence at a quarter before 7.—Box Office open 
from 10 till 5 daily. Prices as usoxl—On Saturday 
next, Henry the Fourth and other entertainments, for 


the benefit of Mr. Phelps. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
E Now on view, “ ASUNDAY AFTERNOON at 
HAMPTON COURT in the SUMMER of 165s,” painted 
by Charles Lucy. Open from Ten till Five. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
Now on view, Selous’ Great Picture of “ The 
CRUCIFIXION " (16 feet by 10), containing 300 figures, 
the city of ancient Jerusalem, with its Temple, Palaces, 
and Public Buildings, the Mount of Olives, and the 
scenery round about. Mr. John Bowden's DESCRIP- 
TIVE LECTURE at Twelve, Two, and Four daily. 
Open from Ten till Five. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 

Now on view, Carl Werner's Thirty Original 

Drawings of “JERUSALEM, BETHLEHEM, and the 
HOLY P:.ACES.” Open from Ten till Five. 


Ser tEOCOH RH 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Every day at 3 and 8, except Monday and Thursday 
Evenings, when it is given at 9 o'clock, Professor 
Pepper's New Ghost Lecture (J. H. Pepper and Henry 
Direks, joint inventors). Ist part—Ye Kuight watching 
his armour. 2nd part—The Ghosts of Shakspeare. 3rd 
—The Ghust of the Diving Bell. Heinke'’s patent 
Iving dress. During the Ghost Lecture Professor 
Pepper will retire, and nppear on the stage as a Ghosta 
few inches high —Letteis by J. L. King, Ksq., on “ Some 
of the Aquat c Insects and their transfurmations.” Mr. 
G. W. Jesier’s Ventriloquial Entertainment. 


N RS. MACREADY will give DRA- 

MATIC RECITALSat the QUEEN'S CONCERT 
ROOMS, Hanover Square, May 3rd, 6th, 10th, 12th, 
17th, 20th, and 28th. Stalls, 4s. Unreserved seats, 
2s. 6d. 














1 C. 





Admission,1s. Ticket for the series, One Guinea, 
To be obtained at Mr. Mitchel.’s, Royal Library, and at 
the Rooms. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. The 30th Annual Exhibition is NOW 
OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53 PALL MALL, near St. 
James's Palace. Daily from 9 till dusk. Admission, Is, 
Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, See. 


OYAL HORTICULTURAL 
GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON.—A 
FETE will take place on the QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY, 
TUESDAY, 2ith of M ay, when will take place an EX- 
HIBITION of the various USES of FLOWERS in deco- 
Tating Halls, Drawing Rooms, Balconies, Churches, and 
Buildings gencrally Also for Dinner and Supper 
Tables, and for Bouquets, &e. Cultivated, Wild, and 
Artificial Flowers in pots or cut may be used. Prizes 
and Certificates will Le awarded. Military Bands will 
riirm. ‘The Cascades and Minton’s Majolica Fountain 
m the Exhibition of 1362 will play. Admission 1s., 
from 12 to 7, For further information and application 
for space to exhibit apply by letter to the Assistant- 
Secretary. 








By order of the Council, 
A. MURRAY. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND. 








The SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DIN- 
NER of the CORPORATION wiil take place in St. 
James's Huli on WEDNESDAY, the 18th May. 

= Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES in the 
air. 


The list of Stewards will be closed on the 30th April 
and published. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
4 Adelphi terrace, W.C. 


Lillingst o 
Vintur Brotners and Co.,1 Amen Corner. 








New Edition, with four additional illustrations, feap. 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


N4em ; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. 
By Mrs. J.B. Wenn; with Designs by Gitpert, 
and View and Plan of Jerus»lem. 
Virtrve Brorners and Co., 1 Amen Corner. 
New Edition, much enlarged and improved, with a por- 
trait of the Author, price in cloth, 1,624 pages 4to., 
£1 11s. 6d.; or £2 23. bound in calf. 


\ EBSTER’S COMPLETE DIC- 

TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
revised and greatly enlargel, by CHAUNUEY A. 
GOODRICH, Professor in Yale College 

In this New Edition, Oue Hundred and Seventy 
Pages have been added, without any addition to the 
price; an Appendix of New Words, giving more than 
Nine Thousand Words collected by the LKditor, and 
including all recent Scientific Terms. 

Longman and Co, Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and 
Co., Hamilton and Co., Groombridge and Sons, Bell and 
Daldy. Kent and Co., and Gviffin and Co. Edinburgh : 
John Menzies. Dublin: M’Glashan and Gill. 

Please to see that no other Edition is substituted. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 13807. 


BALHS and TOILET WARE— 
WIILIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the Display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARK. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have teuded to make his estab- 
lisuMent the most distinguished in this country. Porta- 
ble Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12.; 
Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, 9s. 6d. to 32s. ; Hip, 
13s. 3d. to 31+. Gd. =A large assortment of Gas Furnace, 
Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower- 
baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 153. 6d. to 
45s, the set of three. 
THE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. 
He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted | 








BURTON's. 
to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding aud Bed- 
hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 112. 
Patent [ron Bedsteads, fitted with Dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, fiom 14% 6d. each; and Cots, from 
15s. 6d. each ; handsome Ornamenial Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in grevt variety, from £2 138. 6d. to £20, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 

ment to H.R.U. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contsins upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 





Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toile: Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, Loudon. 


PROLASevS ANI and PILES.— 
BAILEY’s IMPROVED APPARATUS for Pro- 
lapsus Ani and Piles is extremely light, easily adapted, | 
and admitted to be the most effectual instrament used | 











for the relief of these complaints—W, H. BAILEY 
aud SON, 418 Oxford street, London. 


THE MOST APPROPRIATE of MEMOR!ALS, 
“This Booke. 
When Brasse and Marble fade, shall make thee looke 
Fresh to all ages,” 
EPRINT of the FIRST FOLIO 
EDITION, 1623. 
Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S 
COMEDIES, price 10s. 6d. 
HISTORIES, price 10s. 6d. 
The TRAGEDIES will be ready shortly, and complete 
the work. 
Printed from the True Original Copies. 
L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, London, W. 

A charming accomp iniment to the above, or, separate'y 
a beautiful drawing-room appendage, the cele brated 
SHAKESPEARE GALLERY 
Reduced by Photography to a 4to. size. 

93 Photographic Reproductions of Boydeli’s Gallery. 
Published originally at 60 Guineas; now to be hal for 
Two Guineas, cloth elegant. 


HE SEVEN AGES of MAN, 


Photographed from Smirke's Pictures, 
One quaint little volume, only 5s. 


London: L. Boorn, 307 Regent street; 8S. Aytrina, 


493 Oxford street. 
Revere EDGE'S EDITION of 
SHAKESPEARE. 


—eee PICTORIAL SHAKESPEARE. 8 vwols., 
£4 4s. 





— SHAKESPEARE. 800 Plates. 3 vols 
2 16s. 


ROUTLEDGE’ LIBRARY SHAKESPEARE. 4 vole. 
£2 2s. 

HAZLITT’S SHAKESPEARE. 5 vols., 15s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL'S SHAKESPEARE. 16 Plates, by Gil- 
bert, 12s. 

ROWE'S SHAKESPEARE. 63. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE NOT AN IMPOSTOR. I:. 
RovutLeper, WarNe, anil RovtLeper, Broadway 

Ludgate hill. 

A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The RO- 

MANCE of WAR. 

On April 30, in 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 31s. 6d. 





ECON D to NON E. 
By James Grant. 
Rowtteper, Warne, and Rovrieper, Broadway 


Ludgate hill. 


Now ready, price 20s. cloth. 


THE REFERENCE SHAKESPEARE, 
with 11,600 References by Joan B. Mvasn. 











Manchester: Joun Heywoop. London: Simpxin 
and C 
Now ready, in 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
WEIGHED in an 


EV@.N BALANCE. By the Rev. ALraen PowNnat. 
, Veear of Trowse, Newton, and Lakenham, late 
Cryusso's Theological Scholar, Cambridge, £c., &c. 
“Who hath not heard it spoken 
How deep you were within the Book of God?" 
Saunpeas, OT.tey, and Co., 066 Brook 


GHAKESPE ARE 
WA 


London : 
sireet, W. 


Pie 3. SOSt~S~S 
HAKESPEARE SUPPLEMENT 
Chambers's Journal. 

“The visitor who is not thoroughly ‘ posted’ in tie 
life of Shakspeare and its illustration will do well to 
provide himself with Chambers's ‘ Tercentenary number,’ 
which is not ouly very complete, but compiled with much 
critical acuinen, It is also perfectly readable.”"—TZimes, 
Apr 1 22. 

W. and R. Crampers, London and Edinburgh. 


to 


Now ready, price 1s., by post ls. ld. 
HAKSPEARE’'S WILL, AUTO- 
GRAPHS, aud PORTRAIT, photographed fron 
the originals expressly for the “AUTOGRAPHIC 
MIRROR,” which also contains aesimiles of several 
other imteresting documents written by the Poet's patrous 
and frien ts. Office, 110 Strand, W.C. 
Just published, 
Ts TERCENTENARY; or, The 
THREE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY of WIL.- 














|} LIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By E. MOSES and SON. 
To be had gratis on application at their Establishments, 
corner of Minories and Aldgate, New Oxford street and 
Hart street, Tuttenbam Court road and Euston road. 


| ESIGNS for the NEW MUSEUM.— 

The BUILDER of THI3 DAY, price 41., by post 
6d., contains :—Fine View of the Randolph Hotel, Oxfort 
—Rondeau sur Shakespeare —The Desigus for Propose | 
Museum, South Kensingtoun—Country Contentments 
two Centuries since—Civil eugineering in India—Voca- 
bulary of Architectural Terms, in Kight Languages— 
Tue Position of the Artist Workman—Lectares by D. 
Fairbairn, C.K.—Increase of Mortality in Liverpooi— 
Bits from Stratford-on-Avon (with Four [lustratious)— 
Architectural Association—Pvovincial News—Garibaldi ! 
—Sanitury Mat-ers—&c.—Office, 1 York; street, Covent 


Garden ; aud ail Booksellers. 
A CONFERENCE of Persons interested 

in WORKING MEN’SCLUB3and INSTITUTES 
will be held by the Council of the W. M. C. and I. Union 
at the Whittington Club, L :ndon, on the l0uh, Lith, and 
12:h May. Terms of admission and programme may be 
had on application at the office, 15u Straud. 

HENRY SOLLY, Seeretary. 








RE TAS goer 
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122 Freer Street, Lonpon. 


JOHN MAXWELL & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





NOTICE: — BARBARA HOME, the 
New Novel, in 3 vols., by Margaret Blount, 
is now ready at all the Libraries. 


—_— 


This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo., with an Original Map, 
price 32s. 


MEXICO, Ancient and Modern. By 


Micnet Crevatter, Member of the Institute and 
Senator of France. [ Ready. 

“Tt appears superfluous to bespeak attention for such 

a work. The name of Michel Chevalier, and the title of 
the book, would alone secure for it a cordial reception 
and a careful reading."—Morning Star, March 28, 1864. 





NEW NOVEL, by Mrs. BENNETT. 

‘ 
STELLA. By Author of “The Cottage 
Girl.” 3 vols. post 8vo., 13s. 6d. [ Ready. 
**A sensation novel of the most powerful kind.”— 
M orning Star, March 28, 1864. 


SIR VICTOR'S CHOICE. 3 vols. post 
8vo. ({ Ready. 
“The plot is clever, original, and bold, and the style 
clear, pleasant, invisive, and perfectly free from affecta- 
tion.”"—Morning Post, March 26, 1864. 
** This novel, when once begun, will be laid down by 
none till the last page is reached.”—Athenwum, March 


19, 1864. 
DWELLERS on the THRESHOLD. 








A New Work on Magic and Magicians. By W. 
H. Davenport ApaMs. 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 
_—_— [ Ready. 


NEW NOVEL, by AUTHOR of “ WHITEFRIARS.” 


MADELEINE GRAHAM : a Novel of 
Life and Manners. By the Author of “ White- 
friars,” “‘ The City Banker,” “* Cesar Borgia,” &c. 
8 vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d. [ Ready. 


FORTY YEARS in AMERICA. By 


Tuomas Low Nicos, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

( This day. 

“No book we have ever read gave us anything like so 
clear and vivid an idea of America and American life. 
As a description of American homes and Americans at 
home it is the best we have seen."—Saturday Review, 
April 2, 18¢4. 
London: Jonn MAXxweE tt and Co., 122 Fleet street. 








pie In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
OES “3B BA WN D.” 
By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 
(Jn a few days. 





In crown 8vo., price 1s, 


Crapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
IRISH CHURCH. 
MENE TEKEL. 


7 HE 
A Vision of a Doomed Church. 


“Take away her battlements, for they are not the 
Lord’s."—Jeremiah v., 10. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
GEORGE MEREDITH'S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post. 
MILIA in ENGLAND 
By GrorcE MEREDITH. 
Author of “The Ordeal of Richard Feverell,” “The 
Shaving of Shagpat,” &c. 
CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 








Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 
EMARKS on the TENDENCY and 
RESULTS of PERMISSIVE LEGISLATION, 
Especially as Exemplified in the County of York. By 
Lord Te1gNmMovuTH. 
Wiritam Rrpveway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 3d. 
NEW PATRIOTIC SONG. 
ARIBALDI at the Opera of Masa- 
NIELLO. By R. N. Dunbar. 
London: Rosert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in 8vo., price ls. 6d. 


RIMES of the WHIGS;; or, a Radical’s 
Reasons for supporting the Tory Party at the next 
‘General Election. Published in the Newcastle Journal, 
under the signature of “Briranntcus.” By Tsaomas 
Dovsiepay, author of “The True Law of Population,” 
** Financial History of England,” &c., &c. 
Wituim Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London ; Daily Journal Office, Newcastle ; to be had of 
all Booksellers. 





This day is published, Post 8v0., price 4s. 6d.,a Third 


Edition of 
BY ENING THOUGHTS. 


EARL STANHOPE'S LIFE OF PITT. 
Now ready, Second Evition, Portraits, 4 vols. post 
8vo., 428. 

HE LIFE of the RIGHT HON. 

WILLIAM PITT, with Extracts from his MS. 
Papers. By Earl Srannore. 
Works by the same Author. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-83. 
Library Edition. 7 vols. 8vo., 93s. 
A POPULAR EDITION of the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, 1713-83. 7 vols. post 8vo., 5s. each. 
SPAIN UNDER CHARLES the SECOND. 
Post 8vo., 62. 6d. 
LIFE of BELISARIUS. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
LIFE of CONDE. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, from its 
Origin t:ll the Peace of 1753. Post 8vv., 3a, 6d 
“ FORTY-FIVE ;” a Narrative of the Re- 
bellion in Scotland. Pust 8vo., 3s. 
HISTORICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. 
Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
MISCELLANIES. Post 8vo., 5s. 6d. 


Joun Murray Albemarle street. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’'S 
DISCOURSES. 
This day, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
TMHE WORD of GOD and the GROUND 
of FAITH. Part If. Five Discourses. With a 
Preface. By ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Lord Bishop of 
London. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


MR. GLADSTONE'S FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS. 
Now ready, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
HE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS of 
1°53, 1860, and 1868. With Speeches on Tax- 
Bills, 1861, and Charities, 1863. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Giapsrone, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Joun Muraay, Albemarle street. 





GARIBALDI. 
Now ready, with frontispiece, post 8vo., 12s. 
NARRATIVE of WHAT OCCURRED 
on BOARD H.M.S. “* HANNIBAL” at PALER- 
MO and NAPLES, during the Italian Revolution, 1-59-61, 
&c. By Rear-Admiral Sir Ropney Munpy, K.U.B. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
EARLY all the Books advertised in 


this day’s Spectator, and every other recent work 
of acknowledged merit or general interest, are in circula- 
tion or on Sale at MUDIt’s LIBRARY. 
Fresh copies continue to be added as the demand in- 
creases, and an ample supply is provided of all the prin- 
cipal New Works as they appear. 
First-class Subscription One Guinea to One Hundred 
Guineas per annum, according to the number of volumes 
received, 

Prospectuses on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford street, 

‘i London. 

City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 

Branch Establishments: Cross street, Manchester, and 
Temple street, Birmingham. 








IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 
“The reader will find in it much thought and much 
reading. There is plenty to think upon, plenty to study, 

plenty to entertain.”—ZJilustrated London News, 

“Happy is he who, in some place of unfashionable 
summer banishment, has the g.od fortune and the good 
sense to take for a companion this charming and sugges- 
tive book.” —Truthseeker. 

“ To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully- 
written reflections will be a welcome toon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 


BOTANY. 
[HE BRITISH FERNS at ONEY, 
. By BeRxTHOLD Seemann, Ph.D, F L S. EW. 
page out-folding sheet, with descriptions of An eight. 
Tribes, and Genera, and a coloured tigure of the Orders, 
each species, 8vo., cloth, ¢s. om OF ® portion of 
9 


ELEMENTARY COURSE of B 





Structural, Physiological, and Systematic OTANY, 
Outline of the Geographical and Geological nee r 
of Plants. By Arrnur Henrrey, F.RS "tribution 


Professor of Botany in King’s C lege, Lond. he 


» be 
trated by upwards of 500 Woodcuts, Post 8yo, pe 
3. » 22s, 64, 
RUDIMENTS of BOTANY. 4A Famili 
Introduction to the Study of Plants, By Profan, 
HENFREY. With Illustrative Woodcuts, 9 hr 
feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. —— Edition, 


4. 

MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY. 
taining the Flowering Plants and Ferns E.. 
according to their Natural Orders. By C. ¢, dace 
M.A., F.R.S., F.S.L., &c., Professor of Botany in 
University of Cambridge. 12mo., the Fifth Edit in the 
many additions and corrections, 103. 64, cloth, Hon, with 





. 


0. 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. Tllustratea 
by Joun E. Sowerny. Described, with an Introd, 
and a Key to the Natural Orders, by C. PieRpotnr Jo 
sON. Ke-issue, to which is now added a Supp 4 
containing 180 new figures, comprising lately discovered 
Flowering Plants, by Joun W. Sauer, A.1.8, FGS8: 
«nd the Ferns, Horsetails, and Club Mosses, by Jom: 
E. SoweRBY. 8vo., with 1780 Coloured Figures, £3 gs, 


6. 

BRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS, Tilus- 
trated by Joun E. Sowerby. Described by © 
Jounson, Botanical Lecturer at Guy’s Hospital; and g, 
PrerPoInt JOHNSON. Second Edition, containi the 
principal Poisonous Fungi. Pust 8vo., with 32 ¢, loured 
Plates, 9s. 6d. 

*,* A List of other Books on Botany may be had 
the Publisher. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster row, 


Second Edition, in 8v0., price ls. 
i AGH S&S OPATES 
4! The Philosophy of Health. 
By HILvert Perry. 
RicHarp Bent.ey, New Burlington street, 
NEW NOVEL. 
In a few days, at all the public Libraries, 





REDERICK RIVERS, INDEPEN. 
DENT PARSON. By Mrs. Frorence Wy, 


LIAMSON. 





In 1 vol. feap., toned paper, price 4s. 6d, 
‘(HE LILLINGSTONES of LILLING. 
STONE. A Tale, by E. J. Woxrnotse, Author of 
“ Lottie Lonsdale,” &c., &c. 
Virtue, Brorners, and Co.,1 Amen corner, 











— $$. 
Now ready, post 8vo., pp. 258, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


ProRCE and MATTER; Emperico- 
Philosphical Scudies, intelligibly rendered; with 
an additional Iutroduction, expressly written for this 
Edition, by Dr. Lours Bucnner, President of the 
Medical Association of Hesse-Darmstadt, &. Edited 
from the last Edition of ‘ Kraft and Stoff,” by J, 
Freperick CoLuinewoop, F.R.S.L., F.G.S, 


London: Trubner and Co., 60 Paternoster row, 


Now ready, in one Volume, 8vo., pp. 482, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 12s, 

Qeacone from the LETTERS of 
CAROLINE FRANCES CORNWALLIS, Anthor 

of “ Pericles, a Tale of Athens,” ‘* Small Books on Great 

Subjects,” &., &c. 

Also, some UNPUBLISHED POEMS, Original and 

Translated, and an Appendix containing ‘* Philosophical 

Theories and Philosophical Experience;” being No, 1 

of Small Books on Great Subjects, &., &c. 

TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 





Ninth Edition, feap. 2s, 6d. sewed; or 3s. cloth. 
HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 


DISEASE; an Exposition of the Causes, Pro 





fruitful meditations and pleasant memuries."—Sun, 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. | 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By Joszpn| 
ParkeER, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Mauchester. | 

| 


“The bent of this writer's genius is to new methods, | 
leaving ruts worn by the wheels of ages to more timid 
and less original men.”"—Homilist. 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








NEW SHORTHAND CLASS. 
at 20 Paternoster row.—Terms fur the course, 7s. 64d. | 
The Art taught personally, or by post, for £1 1s. | 

| 


Names received 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Post free for 7 postage stamps. 


EW WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 


its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and Adminis- | 





By a Paysician, 


“They are the ‘ Evening Thoughts’ of acalm, contem- | liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least | Hall court. 


plative mind, with abundant faith in the great scheme of | 
Christian redemption and an earnest desire to shape | 
itself in accordance with the great example of Christian 
life. We tuke our leave of the Physician as of an old 
friend, with an ea:nest hope soon to meet him again in 
his meditative twilight hours.”—The Atlas. 


JouN Van Voorst, Paternoster row. 








tration. Proving that the best aad most efficacivus cod } 
colour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 
By Jonn Savonry, Member of the Society of Apothe- | 
caries, London. 

John Churchill and Sons, Medica! Publishers, New 
Burlington street; aud Savory aud Moore, Chemists to 
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BERNARD MARSH. ANovel. By 
late G. P. R. JAMES, Author of “ Richelieu,” &e. 
¥) a [On Monday, April 25. 


A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD. A 


Novel. In 3 vols. 


In SPAIN: a Narrative of Travel in 
1963. By Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of 
“The Improvisatore.”” Post 8vo., 103. 6d. 
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vols. 
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From 1840. By M.Gurzor. Demy 8vo., 14s. 
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WYLDER'S HAND: a Novel. 
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